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Agt.1. Principles of Legiflation. By Charles Michell, of Forcett, 
Efq. 8vo. pp.513- 758. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


s the moft ufeful publications are not always the moft en- 
tertaining, thofe which are calculated chiefly for the in- 
ftru€tion of mankind are rarely perufed, except by the fmall 
circle of readers who are endowed with a clear underftanding 
and found judgment ; and who, divefted of paffion or party fpirit, 
feek only for the improvement of the mind, or the means of me- 
liorating the condition of the bulk of their fellow-creatures, 
The great mafs of men in every nation, though they feel op- 
prefion with as much fenfibility as the moft enlightened, are 
rendered incapable, through the want of education, of finding 
out aremedy of precifely that degree of-ftrength which is fuf- 
ficient to remove the evils of which they complain, without 
producing in its place any other grievance of equal or greater 
magnitude. Thofe who feel pain are unqueftionably beit able 
to tell in what part they are affected, and how acute are their 
fufferings: but it does not follow that they beft know how to 
get rid of it without deftroying themfelves. The cafe is the 
fame in the political as.in the natural body. The poor can 
tell, for inftance, when the fcarcity of provifions raifes the 
price of them, and when the ufual fum with which they go to 
market will not produce the ufual fupply of food: but we ma 
venture to fay that they are not the beft judges of the caufes of 
fearcity, nor of the means either of guarding againft or remov- 
ing it. Some may think that it arifes from too {mall a divifion 
of farms, others from too great a confolidation of them; fome 
from the policy of allowing an exportation of grain, others 
from want of a bounty on the importation ; and fome from a 
radical defe& in the organization of government, while others 
afcribe it to fome particular meafure purfued by adminiftration. 
Thefe various caufes having numbers of partizans, each pro- 
poling different remedies, and having nothing in common 
between them but the certain experience of the fcarcity, the 


remedies, if left entirely to thofe who fuffer, muft be as various 
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as the parties propofing them ; and, confequently, the evil, ins 
ftead of being deftroyed, would neceflarily be aggravated. 

Fully convinced of the calamities that may be brought on 
fociety by a departure from found principles of legiflation, of 
by the adoption of fuch as are fuggefted by the uninformed, 
the prejudiced, or the defigning, the author of the work before 
us makes an appeal to the found fenfe of his countrymen, and 
calls them to the ferious confideration of the grounds on which 
political conftitutions ought to be raifed and maintained. Thofe 
who look into books only for amufement ; thofe who are incas 
pable of feeing objects with calm philofophic temper and clear. 
nefs, or whofe judgments are chained down in adamantine 
fetters by their paffions or by party connections; we advife to 
throw afide, without reading, the volume that we are going to 
review: but let it be ferioufly perufed by thofe who are in 
fearch only of truth, and who are ready to embrace it under 
whatever form it may prefent itfelf. Let fuch perfons open it, 
in the full certainty of meeting with principles, we will not fay 
in all cafes irrefragably juft, but in genera) irrefiftibly true. 
They may be fure of finding calm difcuffion, and a fair appeal 
to their underftanding. ‘They will find the author the fteady 
friend of rational liberty, and the determined enemy of defpo- 
tifm, whether arifing from the cold blooded tyranny of an indie 
vidual, or from general confufion and anarchy. ‘They will fee 
that Mr. M. combats many opinions which are at prefent ex- | 
tremely popular, not becaufe they are entertained by a great 
part of the people, but becaufe they are calculated, in his opi- 
nion, to injure the public, and to endanger the throne of 
liberty. ‘There are many points in it on which we differ widely 
from Mr. M.: but what work of equal extent, particularly in 
the prefent ferment, could be produced, that muft command 
the acquiefcence of mankind in a// its doctrines His concep- 
tions, indeed, are generally juft, and his arguments powerful; 
his knowlege of human nature is profound; his acquaintance 
with the hiftory of antient and modern times is extenfive and 
correct ; and his powers of reafoning are to be furpafled only by 
his moderation and temper :—which failed but once (we be- 
lieve) in the courfe of 513 pages, amd that was when {peaking 
of Thomas Paine. 

Having thus characterized the publication before us, we will 
now proceed to give a fummary of its contents. It is divided 
into two books, the former fubdivided into eight, the latter 
into ten chapters. 

The author fets out with a quotation from Mr. Burke's 
celebrated Reflections on the French Revolution, “ that cil 
cumftances alone render every political principle beneficial or 


obnoxious; 

















shnoxious ;” and he ftrongly controverts the eruth of it, or at 
leatt fhews that it might Jead to error from the ambiguity of 
the term ** political.” Politics, he obferves, is a word that 
Terves to exprefs both the whoie fcience of government, and 
the art and practice of adminittering public affairs. It ought, 
therefore, to be afcertained in which fenfe it is ufed. Legif- 
jation he employs as a more proper, becaufe an unambiguous 
term, for exprefling the former. He fays it may be refolved 
into principles that are invariable ; and that the mode only of 
applying them depends on the circumftances of the moment. 
The doCtrine of expediency, he admits, may be ufeful to a 
ftate(man actually engaged in the government of a particular 
nation: but even with him the author would have it operate 
only negatively. 

. © Circumitances (fays he) may render pernicious a meafure ab- 
ftraftedly good, but no circumilances can render permanently bene- 
ficial a meafuie abitractedly bad, A virtuous and intelligent ftatefman 
is influenced by expediency no further, than if occafion requires to 
defilt from action. Unlike the mariner who is ignorant of naviga- 
tion, and who therefore, for the fake of immediate eafe and fafety 
from whatever point the wind may blow, fteers his fhip right before 
it: he proceeds in fpite of adverfe winds, by an oblique courfe, to 
his deftined port, or at the worft cafts anchor. For from that extre- 
mity to which the feaman is fometimes expofed, of being forced to 
feud before the ftorm, the ftatefman is or on;it to be exempt. ‘The 
elements which he has to manage, the paflions, habits, and prejudices 
of the people, are in fome degree under his control or guidance; 
and if ever a political tempeft arifes, it muft be afcribed to fome grofs 
violation, immediate or remote, of the principles of legiflation *.’ 

Mr. Michell blames thofe who, at the prefent moment, fee 
in our political conftitution nothing but perfection, while its 
aflailants are pointing out numberlefs defets in it. General 
panegyric oppofed to general cenfure does not, in his mind, 
convey any idea of ability in the defenders of our own frame of 
government ; and nothing honourable to it can be derived from 
the arguments of thofe who defend it only by pointing out 
greater defects in the French conttitution: 

‘ But, (fays he,) while they enhance bleflings which are no longer 
enjoyed, and deny the exiftence of evils which we feel actually op- 
prefs us, they not only fofter diftempers, which are undermining that 
conftitution which they with to preferve, but lay themfelves open to 
their adverfaries, who fail not to appeal to our internal convidtion : 


and the public is too apt to fuppofe him to be right, who has proved 
his opponent to be wrong. 


* This line of conduét, at all times unavailing, for men will not 
hut their eyes becaufe we with them to be blind, is peculiarly ill- 





* * Bacon {peaks with great contempt of this fyftem of expediency. 
ayi on Empire,’ 
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judged at the prefent conjunéture; for French reformers and their 
abettors do not pretend to correét errors, fupply deficiencies, purify 
corruptions, or even to ereét the fabric of a conftitution on a more 
improved model. ‘Their aim is to annihilate thofe fundamental prin. 
ciples which have been hitherto ufed in modern Europe, as the com. 
ponent materials of every legiflative edifice ; neither is it neceflary to 
demonftrate the abfurdity or impropriety of the form of their new 
confiitution, if we can prove that the principles which they have laid 
down as the foundation of it, are falfe.’ 


He then proceeds (0 examine the principles that the French 
have laid down as fundamental maxims of legiflation, which he 
reduces to two: 

Man is born equal ; 

And he continues equal in his rights ; 
So far is he from admitting them to be true, that he contends 
moft {trenuoufly that, as far as they are applicable to legifla. 
tion, they ftrongly er force the neceflity of framing a conftitu. 
tion on principles dire ly oppofite. Nature, he allows, fhews 
no partiality to any rank in the diftribution of her favours either 
mental or corporeal; a difference, however, and a great one, 
exilts between individuals of all ranks, and it is produced not 
by nature but by education, occupation, and exertion. ‘The two 
former, he obferves, feparate by an immenfe fpace the favage 
from the civilized man, and the clown from the gentleman ; the 
Jatter produces a diftin@tion not much lefs between one gentle. 
manand another. He contends that it is only in an age of ge. 
neral corruption and apathy refpecting the duties of citizens, 
that one man fo far excels his contemporaries ; and that, as the 
depreflion of one wave is neceflary to raife another to the ap- 
pearance of a mountainous height, he is indebted for his fuper- 
eminence as much to their indolence as to his own exertions. 

‘ In the lower ranks, (continues he,) how few are there who do 
not attain an equal proficiency in their different trades, moft of which § 
equirea much greater degree of mental exertion than we are awart 
of? And although fometimes we fee individuals who raife themfelves 
above their humble ftations, yet if we trace their hiftory, we fnd| 
their eminence proceeded from their extraordinary exertions, no 
from their uncommon capacity. ‘Thefe exertions originated from: 
bias, an enthufiafm imbibed, we know not how, in their earlieft i 
fancy: but that Providence dees not infpire this enthufiafm as tt 
peculiar appendage of peculiar talents, muft be acknowledged ; fine 
we find the greatett abilities are often joined to the bafeft inclination 
and that whenever circumftances {pread fuch an enthufiafm over! 
whole people, the nation rifes fupericr to itfelf and to mankind. ! 
difpute not the interference of Providence in the affairs of this world; 
yet it is impoflible to fuppofe that the Arabians, during the centt 
of their rapid conqueils, were gifted with capacities or endowml 
fuperior to what their anceflors, fucceffors, or rivals pofleffed. At 


the wonderful contempt of pain, which the martyrs of that roe 
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which we efteem of divine origio difplayea, is been equalled by 
thofe who fuffered for the moft abject fuperftitions, and furpafies not 
what cuftom and education have been avie to create in the javages of 
America.’ 

Integrity diftinguifhes one able man from another, as much 
as ability diftinguifhes an enlightened from an ignorant man, 
Men, therefore, he concludes, ought not ‘to be placed on a 
footing of equality in the fervice of the public; the man of 
fenfe ought to be preferred to the blockhead ; and the man of 
fenfe and honefty united, to him who poflefles the tormer 
without the latter. ‘ The chief care of a legiilator fhould be 
to infure the integrity of thofe who muft be trufted; and if 
that be inflexible, we may be fatisfied that their abiities will 

rove equal to their duties.’ 

In his [1d chapter, he purfues the confideration of the equality 
of rights; and he maintains that, in the acceptation of the 
term by the French, it is either inapplicable to or fubverfive of 
their fyltem of legiflation. gual protection from the power 
of government, and from the injultice of individuals, he admits 
to be the right of every man in fociety; and on this point he 
makes this judicious remark: 

¢ Civil rights may be as facred in an abfolute monarchy, as in a 
pure democracy ; in neither, is there much fecurity that they will 
continue fo. But the degree of authority which the fovereignty 
aflumes over its fubjeéts, is by no means a criterion of liberty, for 
perfonal independence is often moft reftrained in conititutions that are 
efteemed mott free.’ 

The inequality of rights exemplified in the exemptions from 
certain burthens of the {tate enjoyed by privileged orders, he 
traces up to times of conqueft, when the conquerors aflumed 
to themfelves privileges which they did not allow to the con- 
quered. 

* Latterly indeed, (fays he,) all peafants, whether defcended from 
the conquerors or their fubjects, became vaffals; but it was becaufe, 
in thofe times of confufion and violence, the poor Frank, unable to 
defend himfelt, voluntarily furrendered his liberty, in order to obtain 
protection under the wing of a powerful chieftain. And although all 
the ftates of Europe may fhew privileged orders, exempt from tne 
burthens which bear on the community, this is the remnant of what 
conquerors formerly arrogated to themfelves, and wnat no one pre- 
tends to juftify.’ 

_It is not neceffary, he obferves, to anninilate a conftitution and 
diforganize a nation, in or ‘er to force privileged podies to make 
a facrifice of fuch exemptions ; in France, at lea‘, it certainly 
was not neceflary, becaufe, whether trom virtue or neceffity, 


the French nobles were ready to furrender (sem without a 
ftruggle. The exemptions and the rank wich the nol.lity 
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enjoyed he confiders in a very different point of view; the 
former, he fays, ought to be abolifhed as originating from the 
arrogance of conquerors oppreffing or guarding againft a van. 
quifhed nation ; the latter ougbt to be retained as derived from 
found principtes of legiflation, tending to the general benefit o 
the community. The views of the French, when contendin 

for the equality of rights, he infifts, are political powers, the 
public offices of governments ; and ne hlling of them, he main. 
tains, ought not to be called a right, but a “duty. In this fenfe 
he fhews that, inftead of faying that every man has a right to 
afpire to fuch offices, we ought to fay that the flate has a right 
to call on every man, according to his capacity, to take his 
fhare in the fervice of his country. This leads him to conf- 

derations refpecting the army and navy, When citizens with 
to ferve only in lucrative or eafy ftations, either the public fer- 
vice muft ftand ftill, or government mutt have recourfe to mea- 
fures the moft harfh and apparently incompatible with liberty, 
in order to keep up a public force both by land and fea for the 
general defence. 


« If thefe offices, (fays he,) are rights, men may forego their rights 
if they pleafe ; in other words, they may juftly refufe to exercife the 
offices, unlefs they are fufficiently tempted by the rewards they chofe to 
fRipulate. This principle renders it neceflary fora flate to engage thé 
fervices of its own citizens, on the fame terms as it would thofe of 
itrangers. If offices are undertaken only for the fake of private emo: 
Jument, that will in general be the prior objet of confideration, 
And as the immediate intereft of the individual is oppofite to the ulti- 
mate intercit of the community, as he can more readily grow rich by 
betraying than by ferving his country, it isto be inferred that thg 
former line of condu&t will, as opportunity offers, be in general 
adopt ed. In vain fhall we multiply officers to ferve as checks to 
each other; they will foon compromife their duties for a fhare of the 
plunder, and the ftate will only have an additional number of blood. 
fuckers to fatten, 

‘ If fuch maxims are adopted by the higher ranks, they will foon 
pervade the } lower 5 if the former affume this option, the latter will 
claim it: but it is abfolutely impoflible for any {ate to tempt the lower 
ranks to fulfil the totlfome and f angerous tafks that mutt fall to their 
fhare, A fmail and infulicient army may, perhaps, be maintained 
in time of peace, by the ‘arts of enhitinz, pernicious to morals, and 
repugnant to integrity: the fapply is however fo inadequate to na- 
tional defence, and ihe exrence is fo enormous, that the meafure of 
hiring foreign troops m: uit be adopted; and without multiplying 
pages, to prove what is almott feif. evident, it will fuffice co obierve, 
that no inflaace can be produced of any nation having prattifed this 
{vitem, on principles of pecunia:y cconomy, enforced by the difficulty 
found in enlitt ing natives gene eral! 'y averfe to the military fervice, un- 
til it was faft approaching to its decline. 

‘ The danger may be palliated or concealed in the army. In the 
navy it produces confequences that appear in naked deformity ; and 
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prefling is abfolutely neceflary. The failor is indeed compelled only 


to do his duty, and the exiitence of the nation is at ftake; but the 
hardthip of forcing him who enjoys fo few of the advantages of {fo- 
ciety, to undergo burdens from which all others are exempt, is fo 
obvious, that the moft vigorous and beft eftablithed government mutt, 
in critical times, hefitate at the probable confequences of iffuing prefs 
warrants. Yet the meafure is not a pofitive but a comparative in- 
juftice, and would appear in its true light, if the higher ranks ful- 
filled their own duties, while they enforced thofe of others. 

‘ This doftrine will revolt the fet of modern philofophers, and 
their numerous difciples, who hide from others, perhaps from them- 
felves, their epicurean indifference, timidity, and fenfuality, under 
the {pecious cloke of univerfal benevolence, or elegant refinement of 
manners, ‘* The cruelty of tearing a man from his family and peace- 
ful occupations, in order to affitt in butchering his fellow-creatures 
with whom he can have no quarrel, whenever any of the fceptred 
robbers of the earth happen to be infpired with a luft of dominion, or 
military glory,’’ is an ebvious topic of declamation, _Sull, how. 
ever, itmay be maintained, that it is the duty of a citizen to obey 
the fummons of his prince to war, if the nation of which he is a mem- 
ber has chofen [that] the fovereignty fhould be placed in the hands 
of a monarch; or the call of his fenate and conful, his congrefs and 
prefid-nt, if he lives under a republic. 

‘ War undoubtedly originates from violence and injuftice; it is 
not however for an individual to determine, whether juftice is on the 
fide of his nation or net. He cannot pretend to judge whether war 
js declared from ambition, or from prudent and neceffary precautions. 
Self-detence confifts as often in attacking while in our power, as in 
refiting an attack, which, if we wait to receive, we may not be able 
to withitand. And it is full as probable, that a private perfon fhould, 
if he were allowed his choice, refufe to fight from want of patriotifm, 
from timidity or effeminacy, as that the fovereign fhould engage in 
ufelefs wars from motives of ambition. But whenever the character 
of a nation ceafes to be warlike, its exiftence is precarious, unlefs 
the fovereign can enforce the fervices which may be required. Nei- 
ther is this a new or unheard-of theory ; the practice has been found 
compatible with even an excefs of liberty, and the free citizens of 
Athens or Rome were as much bound to fhed their blood, in wars 
Originating from motives tyrannous and unjuft on the fide of their 
country, as the flaves of the great king of Perfia. This duty, how- 
ever burdenfome, was then confidered as effential to liberty ; it is 
itrange we fhould now deem it characteriftic of fervitude.’ 


From the whole he deduces the following inferences : 


_£ The various offices of {tate are duties created by fociety, not 
rights brought by men into fociety, and poffeffed antecedent to it. 
The obje& therefore of the focial union could not be as the French 
legiflators declare, “* The maintaining our natural, civil, and poli- 
tical rights *;”’ for this laft right (if they will ufe the term) has ex- 
iltence only {ubfequent to, and in confequence of, the forination of 
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fociety. The natural rights of men, in which it is allowed all continye 
equal, are not infringed, although the offices of {late are reftriGed to 
particular claffes. And their civil rights may be equally refpeéted or 
violated in any form of government whatever: if the latter fhould 
happen, no more is proved, than that governors neglect or betray 
their duty.’ 


In chapter III. book I. Mr. M. examines another favourite 
pofition of the French revolutionifts, viz. ** the will of the 
majority is binding on the whole ;”’ and he controverts it, if not 
with complete fuccefs, at leaft with great ingenuity. His fir 
objection is founded on the difficulty, if not impoffibility, of 
afcertaining what is the unbiaffled will of the majority of a na. 
tion as to any particular queftion : 


‘ Incities, (fays he,) a very {mall portion of the inhabitants may, 
with the advantages of union and preconcerted operations, didtate 
with uncontrollable authority to the whole. The lefs fanguinary 
Romans (among whom this principle prevailed) were content to fur. 
round the Forum, and pre-occupy all the avenues to the Hutftings 
with an armed mob, by means of which the moft alert faction paffed 
what lawsit pleafed*. The ferocious Parifians, by a liberal exercife 
of the lanthorn and pike, awe their opponents into filence, and com. 
pel them to adopt the fame opinions. As to the will of a great na. 
tion, we need only refer to the arguments fo often ufed by our oppo. 
fition, to prove the futility of addrefies, as evincive of the general 
opinion, The fame arguments may be applied with equal force to 
petitions or refolutions of any kind, on any particular queftion, from 
corporate bodies or diltrifts. It is more difficult indeed for a faétion 
to eftablith a tyrannic fway over an extenfive country, than over a 
fingle city ; but that fway, if once eflablifhed, is, from the obftacles 
which the difcontented meet in their endeavours to form a union, far 
more fecure. ‘The iufericr but united force of Paris itfelf, awed into 
acquiefcence by a faction, has eafily quelled the fuccefiive infurreétions 
in La Vendee, Lyons, Marfeiiles, Toulon, and various other places 
and provinces of France: though there can be no doubt but that the 
difcontented would, if united, as eaiily have overwhelmed the city of 
Paris.’ 

Suppofing this difficulty about afcertaining the will of the 
majority to be removed, there would remain a ftrong objection 
to the principle itfe!f. He allows, for argumentation, the right 
of the majority of a nation to change the conftitution from 
monarchy to a republic, or its religion from Chriftianity to 
Paganifm: but it does not foliow that the majority has any 
right to legiflate for the minority. Such a change as is above 
ftated, he contends, would amount to a diflolution of the com- 
pact on which the fociety of fuch a nation was originally 
founded. His fentiments on this head are thus exprefled: 

‘ * Ferguf, Rom. Repub. book iii, chap. 5. and paflim.’ 
© Admitting 
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¢ Admitting that the majority have a right to legiflate for them~- 
felves, they have no right to legiflate for others. An appeal to rea- 
fon or equity is futile; for what appears to One man very reafonable, 
may to another feem perfect nonfeafe, or pernicious fophiftry. But 
in thefe cafes, reafon is always neglected, and force or fraud muk 
determine the difpute. The former fociety being diflolved, all rights 
of pre-occupancy are fuperfeded ; for one party has as good a claim 
as the other; and they are virtually in the fituation of two independ- 
ent tribes or nations, landing at the fame moment on an unfettled 
country. If they cannot agree to divide ir, one muft expel the other. 
It is a legitimate caufe of war, in which neither party can aflume a 
right to treat the other as rebels or traitors. At the victors in fuch a 
conteit deny the vanquifhed the liberty of withdrawing themfelves, 
their families, and property, from the difputed territory, and fettling 
themfelves elfewhere, they violate every prisciple of juftice and hu- 
manity. ae 

« That a part of a nation, whether they form a majority or not, 
may be juftified in endeavouring to obtain an alteration in the efta- 
blifhed conftitution, and even in committing, if neceflary, the juftice 
of their caufe to the decifion of the God of battles, 1 do not deny. 
But be it remembered, no ‘flight motives can juitity them; for they 
in faét diffolve the focial bond, and renounce the parent that gave 
them birth. Whereas they who fupport the ettablifhed conttitution, 
can in hardly any cafe deferve blame. The fincerity of that man, 
who, when advanced in years, changes his religion, has always been 
held fufpicious ; for fimilar reafons, if a man fhould at once renounce 
the eftablifhed conftitution of his country, and adopt one of an oppo- 
fite nature, we may reafonably fufpeét him to be actuated by paffion, 
or felfith intereft. At leatt, if, initead of appealing to the fword, 
fuch men choofe to try their caufe at the bar of reafon, the onus pro- 
bandi lies folely on them: their opponents have only to urge that 
they ftill prefer the conftitution and religion in which they were bred. 
Iff{uch a caufe were to be tried by Minos himfelf, furely the majority 
mutt be infinitely great on the fide of the innovators, or he would dee 
cree, that it is for them to feek fome foreign fettlement, and there try 
what fuccefs will attend their new adopted fituations.’ 


In chapter LV. the writer adverts to the abufes that have fol- 
lowed clofely on the heels of the French principles, and which 
(he obferves) fome politicians have endeavoured to excufe, by 
alluding to the grofs ignorance of the people; to which, and 
not to the doctrines, they afcribe the excefles that have dif- 
graced France. Mr. M. lays the blame on thofe whe pro- 
mulgated doctrines which it was not poffible that the people 
fhould truly underftand, becaufe they could not comprehend 
the niceties of metaphyfical definitions 

He next examines the opinion ¢ that the moft unlimited free- 
dom of the prefs is eflential to the acquirement and prefervation 
of freedom ;’ and he fays that,if by this be meant that freedom 
cannot exift, unlefs all kinds of dotrines are without reftraint 
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promulgated among all ranks of fociety, experience has proved 
the maxim to be falfe. Calling hiltory to his aid, he thus 
argues : 


¢ The republics of ancient Greece were undoubtedly free, mary 
carried freedom to exceis; yet the art of printing being then un- 
known, the communication of knowledge was neceffarily confined to 
afew. Books were fcarce and exceflively dear, and therefore be- 
yond the reach of the multitude: and in matters of religion, the 
moft jealous and cruel inquifition was exercifed over writers and 
teachers. The Swifs Cantons acquired their freedom at a period, 
when probably not one in a thoufand could read or write ; they have 
continued to preferve it for centuries, (many of the Cantons in the 
form of a pure democracy,) without the aid of newfpapers and politi- 
cal pamphlets, which their poverty banifhes much more effectually 
than any law could do. In our own country, almoft in our own times, 
freedom triumphed over monarchical prerogative, both in the zra of 
Charles I. and James IJ. Yet from the former to the latter period, 
the communication of political knowledge was much confined, by the 
difinclination or inability of the people to read. It is faid, that now 
corruption and mifmanagement are in the extreme, and we are directed 
to reftore the conftitution to its former purity: a good one, there- 
fore, could fubfift without this general diffufion of political know- 
ledge, which, if it has not produced, at leaft has not prevented the 
progrefs of corruption.’ 


He then goes on to animacvert on the advice given by thofe 
who defire that the public may not be alarmed at the want of 
reftraint on the prefs, for that truth and virtue will always 


preponderate. The following obfervations on this head arse 
juft and forcible : | 


‘ Let parents and tutors anfwer for the youth under their care; 
Tet us, if poffible, rife above our owa vices, and anfwer for ourfelves, 
Have we not experienced, that the exhortation of the divine, the 
leéture of the moralift, though aided by the diétates of our own con- 
fcience, form but an infufficient barrier againit the fuggeftions of 
paflion, and the corruption which artful fophiftry, flattering inclina- 
tions which we are fecretly afhamed of, pours into the heart? Jn the 
declining age of Greece and Rome, did the doétrines of Zeno ox Epi- 
curus make the greater number of profelytes? In both nations there 
was no want of men, who, by their writings, even by the examples 
of their lives and ations, endeavoured to uphold the caufe of yirtuc¢: 
yet they fearcely retarded, they did not prevent, the rapid progrefs 
of vice, which purfued its triumphant courfe, until it expired in the 
ruins of a corrupted people.’ | 


Having combated the opinions of others refpeCting the licen- 
tioufnefs of the prefs, he thus delivers his own: 


‘ The licentioufnefs of the prefs, fuch as is now permitted, is in- 
compatible with national profperity ; it requires to be regulated : but 
to afcertain the line which feparates exces of liberty from improper 
re{traint, and to determine where the power of enforcing the law 
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frould be placed , is a tafk which requires, if it does not exceed, the 
greascft abilities. Thus moch, however, may be eftablithed as cer- 
tain: it is better that many things fhould be concealed which might 
be communicated, than that even a few fhould be communicated which 
ought to be withheld. It is abfolutely neceflary to take every pre- 
caution againft this dangerous clafs of men. The eloquence of a 
writer is as powerfil as that of an orator, is more extenfive in its 
effeéts, and full as likely to be made an engine to introduce defpotifm 
into the bofom of iiberty.’ 





Art. II, Juez, a Tragedy. 8vo. pp.124. 28.6d. Edwards, 


&e. 1796. 

‘He author of this tragedy obferves, in a manly advertife- 
ment, that he has not, by offering it for reprefentation, 
incurred the hazard of its rejection by a manager or an audi- 
ence. What would have been its fate in this event, we pre- 
fume not to decide: but, as a clofet performance, addrefled to 
the lovers of dramatic poetry, we think it cannot fai] of obtain- 
ing a confiderable fhare of approbation. Its ftory is truly in- 
terefting ; and though not filled with the buftle of incident fo 
much required on an Englifh ftage, but rather aiming at the 
difplay of charaGter by dialogue, and the enforcement of noble 
and virtuous fentiments by the graces of poetry, it pofefles 
enough to warm the reader’s heart, and to fix his attention. 
The fable is fimple—the ruin of the fair and innocent Inez, the 
fuppofed miftrefs but real wife of the virtuous prince Pedro, 
through the machinations of a difcarded miftrefs, and a fet of 


revengeful rivals and hard-hearted politicians, and the inexor- - 


able rigour of a tyrant king and father. The moft ftriking de- 
tached incident is the difcovery which Inez makes of her own 
long loft father, in the perfon of a venerable Caftilian exile ; 
and the m‘xture of joy that he feels from this recognition, with 
grief and fhame at her fuppofed guilty conneétion with the prince, 
produces a truly dramatic contention of emotions. The cata- 
ttrophe is the condemnation of Inez by the unfeeling monarch, 
and her murder behind the fcenes by his courtiers. We cane 
net praife the improbable way in which poetic juftice is exe- 
cuted on thofe butchers, by a revolt excited for no other pur- 
pote. fedro and the father of Inez are contented to live on— 
the tyrant Alphonfo flies, we know not whither—and thus the 
piece terminates, 

_ Asa fpecimen of the language and fentiment, we copy the 
interview between the king and the prince, when the latter is 
ordered into the prefence, to receive paternal reprimand and ad- 
monition ; 


© Alphorfo. 
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© Alphonfo. Words! retire a while ; 
We would be to ourfelves! [Exeuxzt Lords.} I wonder, Pedro, 
Thy tongue can fhape the accents of afiection, 
When thy falfe bofom harbours enmity. 
Fie! ’tis deceit beneath a manly mind. 
But what haft thou with manlinefs ?—a flave! 
A woman’s flave! 
‘ Pedro. ‘This ftrong rebuke, my father ! 
Strikes to my heart ;—ihough all my quettion’d life 
Difclaim the charge.— Unki ndnefs to m: y father! 
Summon my actions in review before you, 
And where is’t to be found ?—Have I allied 
With guilty factions to fubvert the throne, 
To wound my fovereign’s dignity and peace? 
Has not my conduét, {corning the fufpicion 
Of pride, maturing into dangerous aétion, 
Still taught your fubjects to obey and honour? 
¢ Alphonfo. Ay,—{o thou fay’ ft. Thou haft not arm’d, ’tis true 
The fubjeét’s hand againft the fovereign’s life : , 
Nor yet intrigued, with the mean foul of party, 
To fteal his honour, and cajole the people. 
No! this is guilt beyond thy nature’s malice ; 
Perhaps beyond her floth, and impotence. 
But thou haft fworn againit thy father’s hopes ; 
Wrong’d his juft pride; been ‘falfe to thy great fortunes ; : 
Cheated the people of their rightful Prince, 
Vheir ftatefman, and their warrior, and iniltead 
Haft fhamed them with a foft luxurious boy, 
The promife of another feeble Sancho *! 
« Pedro. Let not my father deem of me fo ill ; 
Nor give my foes their with !—I know that majetty 
Is ftill befieged with the bafe crew of interett ; 
Who watch the latent paflion, as it prompts } 
The {peaking movements of the royal eye, i 
‘And with its ftrong corruption work their purpofe. 
] know there are, who ftrive to taint your ear 
With pcis’nous mifconftruction of my conduét. 
But, good my Liege, let not their arts prevail 
Againtt my life’s whole ftory ;—and perfuade you, 
Your fon can a& unworthy of his fire, 
His country, or himfelf. 
* Alpbonfo. Why talk of foes ? 
Thy foes are in thyfelf alone. —The court 
Loves and laments thee: and what need of eyes, 
Sharpen’d by malice, to explore thy faults, 
When even on mine,—veil’d with paternal “fondnefs, 
‘They burit with noontide glare.—When the big interefts 
Uf a whole people hang upon our judgment; 
The nation’s nee with the wife and great 
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Convened in anxious council ;—where art thou ? 
No voice is heard for Pedro! —When the troops 
Are marfhall’d on the plain, and flame-eyed war, 
As his grim ridges flafh an iron gleam, 

Views the proud fcene with joy, and fternly waits 
The fall of heroes in the future combat,— 


Then—where’s the Prince ?—Th’ inquiring eye fhall find 


The boy of peace lull’d in a woman’s lap, 
Unbrighten’d by a dream of fame or power! 
It is perhaps for fome deep crime of mine, 
Thou art ordain’d my fcourge. — Yet for what crime? 
If I ftood forth th’ oppofer of my father, 
Twas thirft of power,—’twas energy of mind 
That bore me to the deed,—and glory pleaded 
For the high-foul’d offence !—-By Heav’n I had rather 
See thee in arms againft me,—than thus fall’n, 
Honour’s apoftate !~-rather- would I glow 
With anger, than with fhame! 

‘ Pedro. Ceafe, Sire, to wrong me! 
Shew me fair honour, and ]’l! rufh to mect her 
Even where the valiant fhrink ! Let Tarif * witnefs ! 
You, Sire, may witnefs too, that my good {word 
Can hold its temper in the deed of blood. 
But honour, Sire, is ever found with juitice. 
That war, which bleeds as mad ambition prompts, 
My foul deteits ;—I fee it wet with tears 
Of parents, widows, orphans ;—fee it fed 


With the feant morfel inatch’d from the ftarv’d peafant; - 


See it deny infulted earth her tillage, 
Her hufbandman transform’d into a ruffian ! 
See it fupprefs the arts :—prohibit commerce 
To join far funder’d realms,—to mingle climes, 
And blend mavkind in one large charity. 
Oh—’tis a monfler !—the difgrace of reafon! 
Honour difclaims it!—Were my fovereign threaten’d ; 
My country gor’d with an invader’s fteel, 
Soon fhould you fee me foremoft in the field ; 
With many hearts exulting in my bofom, 
And proud to force your praife! 

© Alpnonfo. And muft we then 
Await with folded arms the war that feeks, 
And beards us in our palace ?— Are dominion, 
And the great name, which widely awes mankind, 
The well appointed legions and the navy 
Pregnant with floating warfare,—things of naught 
Below the nobler mind ?—Is not the glow 
Itfelf of battle, and the pride of conquett 








“9 ‘The battle of Tarif gained by Alphonfo XI. of Catftile and 
this Alphonfo againft the Moors, a few years before the death of 
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Tranfporting to the foul ?—But thou haft loft, ’ 
Degenerate boy! the very tafte of glory. , 
Heavens !— As my eye has drus.k the crimfon flaughter, 
My ear the groans of death and fhouts of victory, 
More has my bofom panted with delight, 
Than ftung with all the poignancies of fer. 
But wherefore this to thee *—thy bliis is peace! 
"Then why defert tie couucil-room, where greatnefs, 
No more an iron figure ftain’d with blood, 
Sits in her robes of filk, ard weighs the fortunes 
Of perfons and of fates; fils her exchequer 
With the bright means of government and power ; 
Makes tillage, traflick, arts, —religion’s felf 
Her factors to enrich and aggrandize her. 
Pervades the chaos-mafs of character, 
And to its feveral parts of cold and ardent, 
Active and dull—afligning it’s due piace, 
Difpofes all in order, and thus forms 
A world adjufted to her lofty purpofe. 
‘ Pedro, Think mé not, Sire, without the pulfe that quickeng 
Beneath the touch of greatnefs.—War itfelf, 
By juitice own’d, can pleafe me with its trophies. 
But far more grateful to my foul, I own, 
The triumphs of fair peace :—to {pread—to cherifh 
The growth of mar, and fill the wond’ring defert 
With fmiling population :—to fupport 
Society with morals ;—feed with wealth ; 
Adorn with arts :-—to prompt the nerves of labour 
To hang the mountain with the cluft’ring vintage, 
Or fioat* the plain with harveits,—to command 
The flood with the bold arch :—to make the precipice 
Patient with human feet, and fpeed the intercourfe 
Of man with man :—to waft the navy, fraught 
With fcience and religion, to the favage, 
To teach and blefs:—to bid the general force 
Be general good, and thus to prove that all 
Were made for all :—Oh !—this indeed is greatnefs 
That lifts us near to Gods !— but the poor pride 
Of vulgar ftatefmanfhip,—to cog and juggle 
With artifice and myftery for power ;— 
To feize the unguarded weaknefles of men, 
And make them work our ftrength, to play off paffton 
?Gainit paffion, and by difuniting govern : 
To form the whole inte a mine and ladder 
To raife our pride and glut our avarice— 
Is meannefs,—guilt,—and trick,—refembling wifdom 
As love of bloodfhed valour :—’tis beneath me ! 


Queen 
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¢ Alphonfo. And can’ft thou think this lofty rhapfody : 
Will pafs with me ?—it only proves the danger 
Of thy fick flate, when, all the foul corrupt, 
The hireling intelle&t can plead for floth. lf 

« Pedro. No, Sire, if you require me at your councils, | 
My prefence fhali be there,—though your great felf 
Render it moft unneeded: and 1 fear 
My fimple and right-onward policy 
Will be the theme of fcorn to that dark wifdom, | 
Which mines and doubles there. 

« Alphonfo. No more !—thou fpeak’tt 
Like an unpractifed boy !—Attend me now! 
The nobles of our realm, enraged to fee thee 
Loft in poor luxury and bafely giving 
Their {miles to ftrangers, compafs us with murmurs 
Which almoft fhake our throne. Our fpecial wrongs 
Are greater yet than their’s; and all combine 
To claim the facrifice of that bad woman 
Who holds thee in her chains, and itains thy honour. 
We are thy fuitors now,—Should’ft thou refufe us, 
We can enforce our purpofe ! 

‘ Pedro. O my father! 
Be not abus’d by the falfe voice of fame: 
Nor let the noble’s caufelefs jealoufy 
Prompt your injuftice.—Of my crime, in aiding 
Caftile’s fad fugitives, the whole account 
Is common courtefy, and fcant relief. 
For her, whofe virtues wake degenerate hate, 
She never urged a deed allied to guilt: — 
Her thought and conduét—charity and goodnefs, 
Oh !—fhe is faultlefs as, before the fall, 
Was our firft parent :—Heaven’s own light her foul, 
Unmingled with the vapours of this world. 

© Alphonfo. She hath undone thee, Pedro, and muft fall. 

What ! fay’ft thoumto protect thefe vile Catftilians, 

Who mock by flight their prince’s baffled juttice, 

Is but an aé&t of common aid to woe? . 
Doth it not loofe the ties, which bind together } 
The brother-lords of earth, and make each monarch | 
The patron of his neighbour-mconarch’s rebels? _ ! 
’Tis moft unwife !—Thy female counfellor 

Mutt be removed. 

‘ Pedro. My gracious Liege! fhe never 
Govern’d my partial hand.—Remove her !—Sire ! 
Nature will not obey !—QOh pardon me, 

If here I claim the peafant’s privilege, 
To chufe the partner of my love. 

* Alphonfo. The peafant 
May chufe his own fhe-beggar as he will. 

The thin'g of dirt may welter in the fenfes ; 
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Not fo the princemhe lives not for himfelf; 
His frame and fpirit, —fenfe and intellect 
Are glory’s on'y :—and as glory wills 
Their fenctions muft obey.— Thy fair, thou fay’ft, 
Never fupplied an argument to wrong. 
When late thy paffion’s outrages purfued 
My minifter, Ccello, whom my name 
Might fanétion from thy wrongs,—who then impell’d 
To the rahh deed? 
‘¢ Pedro. Coeillo, my good Lord— 
¢ Alphoafo. 17\) hear no more!—Difmifs this female mifchief * 
This Helen, fatal to the peace of kingdomis. 
Let her begone ;—I[ {peak to fave thee, Pedro! 
Let her this inftsat quit the realm for. ever ! 
Or thou thalt prove my force !— Away with her ! 
Left my prone vengeance in its fierce deiceat 
Should blend thy fate with her’s! [Exit Alphonfo,? 


It is to be obferved that the heroine of the piece is the cele. 
brated Inez de Caftro, the theme of the epic mufe of Camoens, 
and of various tragedians of different nations: —but of their 
performances, the author aflirms, he has read only Mallet’s 
Elvira, and that not til) he bad finifhed his own compofition, 
We forbear to enter into a more particular criticifm of the plan 
and conduct of this tragedy ; preferring the recommendation 
of it to our readers, as on the whole worthy of the exercife of 
their judgments. A. 
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Arr. II. Difcourfes on the Providence and Government of Ged. By 
Newcome Cappe. 8vo. pp. 231. 4s. Loards. Johnfon. 1795. 





HE mifcellaneous and deful'ory method of preaching, which 

# is at prefent almoft univerfally followed, may perhaps beft 
fnit the irregular and negligent manocr in which public wor- 
fhip is commonly attended, Where churches are frequented 
merely in cuftomary compliance with eftablifhed forms, and 
fermons are confidered as a dull repetition of truths already fuf- 
ficiently known, it mutt not be expected either that preachers 
will exert themfelves to furnifh connected digefts of religious 
and moral inftruction, or that hearers witl beitow on fuch dif- 
courfes a degree of reflection fuificient to render them ufeful. 
If, however, public inftruction is to be preferved from falling 
into neglect, the mode of conduing it muft be eflentiaily im- 
proved; and one improvement fhould be the introduction of 
courfes of JeCtures, in which important fubjects fhall be treated 
populaily, but methodically ; in which a train of argument 
fhall be preferved, which may communicate valuable inftruc- 
tion ; while, at the fame time, the truths thus fyftematically 
| 8 exhibited 
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exhibited fhall be fully unfolded, and energetically applied in 
practical addrefles to the heart. 

A good fpecimen of this method of preaching is here pre- 
fented to the public by Mr, Cappe, whofe talents as a preacher 
have long been known *. 

In the prefent volume, the important fubject of Divine Pro- 
yidence is treated with a happy union of manly fenfe, folid 
reafoning, and popular eloquence. Much novelty of argu- 
ment cannot be expected on a fubject already fo frequently dif- 
cufled : but the reader will find the proofs of the doétrine well 
digefted and arranged, exhibited with confiderable energy of 
language, and applied in a great variety of important and ufe- 
ful reflections. 

After a diftinct confideration of the purport of the text, pre- 
fixed to each of thefe difcourfes—‘* Who is he that faith, and 
it cometh to pafs, when the Lord commandeth it not ?”’—and 
fome general obfervations on prophecy, and on the ample proof, 
derived from this fource as well as‘from miracles, of the truth 
of the Jewifh and Chriftian revelations ; the author unfolds, at 
large, his ideas concerning the providence of God; its uni- 
venfality ; its adaptation to the different natures and circum- 
ftances of different beings, particularly to the moral nature of 
man ; the inftruments which it employs; its ordinary adhe- 
rence to general Jaws; and the poffibility, and even probability, 
of an occafional fufpenfion of thefe Jaws. Mr. Cappe next pro- 
ceeds to ftate the arguments on which the doctrine of Divine 
Providence is eftablifhed, drawn from the acknowleged per-~ 
fetions of God; from the relations which he bears to the 
world; from the very being of a revelation ; from prophecy ; 
from ftriking fas which prove wife and kind intentions ; from 
the exprefs teftimony of fcripture ; and from the effect which 
has been produced in the world by Chriftianity. The doc- 
trine, thus eftablifhed, is applied in general practical improve- 
ment, recommending devout fentiments, a diligent attendance 
2 — duties, and an uniform obedience to the laws of 

od, 

The following fhort paflage, on the neceffity of general 
laws, may ferve as a fpecimen of the ftyle of thefe difcourfes : 
, ‘ We may obferve, in the sth place, that the government of God 
is carried on by general laws; that is to fay, that as in human go- 
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vernments the laws are a certain rule by which we may in genera! 
judge upon every occafion what will be the condu& of the governo; 
towards his fubjects ; fo the government of God, both natural and 
moral, proceeds in that tteady conftant manner, that wherever the 
fituation, circumftances, and charaéter of his creatures, are perfealy 
the fame, we may confidently expeét the fame effects and confe. 
quences. 

* As it feems wife that the government of God fhould be carried 
on by the inftrumentality of others, that men might not be detached 
and feparate from one another, but might live in mutual friendthip 
and dependance, united to one another by the ties of gratitude and 
love, and repelled only from thofe evil characters which, having no 
kind regard for others, deferve not to receive any benefit from them; 
fo alfo does it feem wife and even necefiary, that the government of 
God thould be carried on according to general laws; 1. e. that the 
bleflings and the ills of life, its pleafures and its pains, fhould be dif- 
penfed after a certain Ready rule, fo that the faculties of his intelli. 
gent creatures might be of fome ufe and fervice to them, and that 
the juft exertion of them might find its juft encouragement. Withou 
this, there could be no foufidation for that wifdom which we call ex. 
perience. In the moit advanced age, we fhould die with as little 
knowledge of the true ufe and end and rule of life, as in its earlief 
pericds we fet out with. 

‘ If the harveft did not regularly fueceed the feed times if the 
produce did not anfwer both in quantity and in quality to what was 
fown ; if this were a long fummer’s day, and the next a fhort winter’s 
gleam ; if that which is now our food fhould be anon our poifon; if 
that by which we now delight, and pleafe, and ferve our friends, 
fhould by and by be a pain, a difturbance and differvice to them, 
what a fcene of confufion would be human life ; how full of doubt and 
fufpicton would our conduct be ; how vain the reafonable powers, and 
how miferable the fituation of mankind ! 

‘ The fame regularity is neceflary, and the fame regularity 1s ob- 
ferved alfo in the moral government of God. If one conduct were 
one while the general intereft of mankind, and another while as ge- 
neral an injury; if one while virtue were beautiful and refpectable in 
the eyes of others, and approved within our own hearts ; if another 
while vice produced the fame good-will, and the fame felf-fatisfaction; 
if one while a pious education madc men good, and another while 
virtue arofe from licentious principles and examples; if the mean 
of grace fhould prefently become the means of corruption ; if prayer? 
faould to day be the nurfe of virtue, and another day be its bane, 
men could have no rule to determine what was duty, no ground 
whereoa to build their pleafures and their hopes. All wifdom, and 
ali obligation, would ceafe of courfe ; and if the frame of nature were 
not difolved, ail government, both human and divine, would be de- 
flroyed.’ 


Throughout thefe Difcourfes, Mr. Cappe difcovers himfelf to 


be an enlightened and attentive oferver of the phyfical and mo- 


ral world, and an able advoca'e for natural and revealed reli 
giom 
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gion. ‘The performance bears evident marks of a mind long 
inured to ftudy and reflection, and deeply impreffed with de- 
votional fentiments ; and it is written in a ftyle happily adapted 
at once to illuminate the underftanding, and to warm the heart. E 
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Art. 1V. Tranfaétions of the Society inftituted at London for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with the Pre- 
miums offered in the Year 1795. Vol. XI{l. 8vo. pp. 360. 


ss. Boards. Dodfley, &c. 1795. 


Ts volume contains papers on the following fubjets:— 
Acriculture and planting ; chemiftry ; manufaCtures , and 
mechanics : the firft clafs being, as ufual, the moft copious. 
Thefe papers relate to planting the oak, the ozier, and mixed 
timber trees, by different claimants: to orcharding,: by Mr. 
Bucknall: to deftroying infects in orchards, by Mr. Hamp- 
fon: to the culture and cure of rhubarb, by Mr. Ball: to the 
improvement of walte land, by Mr. Harper and Mr. Jenkin- 
fon: to the culture of clay foils, by Mr. Middleton: to the 
culture of lands in the neighbourhood of great towns, by Mr. 
Bramley: to the method of increafing potatoes, by Mr, Loce 
kett; and to the forming of oaks into compafs pieces for fhip 
builders, by Mr. Randal. | 
The paper clafled under the head chemifiry, though it rather 
belongs to manufaéiures, relates to a method of preventing the 
evil effects arifing to workmen employed in manufacturing 
white lead; with a drawing of a machine for preventing the 
e(cape of the duft which is generated in the procefs: a fimple OF 
contrivance, which appears to be adequate to the purpofe, and Vero 
for which the public are indebted to Mr. Beeuma of Derby. I 
The paper on manufaétures {ets forth an improvement of 
the common fpinning-wheel, by Mr. Antis. Thofe on me- I 
chanics defcribe a machine for cutting piles under water, by 
Mr. Foulds; a printing-prefs, by Mr. Ridley; a churn, by 
Mr. Bowler; and a drag to prevent accidents by drawing 
loaded carts down fteep hills ; which is, by far, the beft cone | 
trivance that has been propofed for this purpofe. <A reward / 
(not a premium) of twenty guineas was given to Mr. Jofeph | 
Kneebone of Marazion in Cornwall, for this invention. 
The moft important fubje@, brought forwards in thefe | 
papers, is that of training the oak for fhip timber,—for the beft 
method of doing which the Society are now very laudably of- 
iering premiums, ‘The idea, indeed, is not new; for Mr. 
Marthall has repeatedly urged it in his different publications. 
Vhe Society, nevertheleis, have great merit in holding it up to 
Peouc nonce. Mir, Randal’s plan, of which be gives f{ketches, 
ls 2 appears 
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appears to us very inadequate to the intention. The wind, we 
conceive, would readily fplit off the boughs, or chafe the bark, 
of young trees confined in the manner which he propofes. 
Befides, cramping the motion of trees is depriving them of 
their natural exercife. This, however, we mention by way 
of caution; left experiments fhould be tried on too large a 
feale, and the patriotic intention of the Society fhould become 
injurious to the public, inftead of ufeful. 

In Mr. Lockett’s paper on the method of increafing po- 
tatoes, there is a practical idea which is capable of producing 
much public good, and muft not therefore pafs unnoticed. We 
convey it in his own words : 

‘ My method of procuring plants after a mild winter, is 
to go, about the month of May, over the fields where potatoes 
were planted in the preceding year, and pull up from among 
the corn all the fhoots produced by the potatoes left in the ground 
the preceding autumn, which nad efcaped the digger, and plant 
thefe fhoots the fame as cabbage plants.’ (208 and 9.) 

This is, in reality, converting weeds into a valuable crop, 

Befides the papers which we have thus briefly mentioned, the 
remainder of the volume confifts of preface, premiums offered, 
rewards beftowed, lift of members, &c. 

The frontifpiece is a malterly print from the ftatue of Nar- 
ciflus, which was prefented to the Society by Mr. Bacon. 

The fourteenth volume of thefe TRANsAcTions is publifh- 
ed, and will fpeedily be farther noticed. 

It is with great pleafure that we fee the flourifhing ftate of 
this truly ufeful and patriotic fociety. Mar 





ArT. V. Stemmata Latinitatis; or, An Etymological Latin Dic- 
tionary : Wherein the whole Mechanifm of the Latin Tongue is 
methodically and confpicuoufly exhibited, upon a Plan entirely new, 
and calculated to facilitate the Acquifition, as well as to imprefs the 
Knowledge, of the Language. With a Key, or an Introdudion, 
a{certaining not only the Origin, but the Value, of the feveral Ter- 

-minations and prepofitive Particles : alfo, a General Index of every 
Latin Derivative and Word entering into Compofition. By 
Nicholas Salmon, Author of the Complete Syltem of the Frenct 
Language, &c. 2 Vols. large 8vo. pp. 1278. tl. ris. Od 
Boards. Dilly, &c. 1706. 

LTHOUGH the antient languages are fo clofely connected, a, 

“+ in the judgment of many learned men, to indicate ont 

common origin, it is a tafk of great difficulty, if not of totdl 

impracticability, to trace out the primitive language. Mr. 

Salmon has undertaken an office, fufficiently laborious indeed, 

bux lefs difcouraging and more ufeful,—that of fhewing the ety- 


mological relation between the Greek and Latin languages, 4" 
tracing 
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tracing out the mechanifm of the latter. ‘The origin of moft of 
the Latin primitives this ingenious and learned grammarian has 
derived from the Greek : but his principat object has been to 
inveftigate the general ftruéture and mechanifm of the Latin 
tongue, by means of the fpecifical terminations and prepofi- 
tions, whichare employed in framing derivatives from primitives. 

To give our readers a more diftinct view of Mr. Salmon’s 
plan, we fhall copy his own account of it : 

‘ Each grand primitive is printed in full capitals; and, if bor- 
rowed from the Greek, itis preceded by *; each fecondary primi- 
tive is in fmall capitals. When a fecondary primitive is a verb, 
jit has been thought requifite to make that part more confpicuous, 
which announces its conjugation; hence o and eo and zo are, or 
were intended to be, in full capitals. O or OR, of the firit conju- 

ation, is not attended with any figure; the fecond conjugation is 
thus charaéterifed, EO* or EOR* (when a verb in eo comes from 
a primitive in or-or?s, the * has often been omitted, becaute every 
fuch primitive almoft ferves to form verbs in ec); the third con- 
jegation is thus characterifed, O'," OR, or 10%, LOR, (with the 
verbs in efco, the 3 has often been omitted. as well as with the verbs 
in io, becaufe they are always of the third) ; and the fourth conjuga- 
tion ischaraterifed thus, 1O*, TOR*, or LO*. If thefe dittin¢tions have 
not conitantly been attended to, ftill, either the preterit, or derivatives 
arifing from the verb, will fufficiently indicate its conjugation. 

¢ Whenever a primitive branches out into feveral words of the fame 
termination, thefe feveral words are in italic; and the charaéteriftic 
or fpecifical inflexion given to that branch, is in {mall capitals, ex- 
cept that part which announces a verb (this part being, or having 
been intended to be, in full capitals) ; that which is looked upon asa 
prepofition, is on the left fide of the primitive, alfo in fmall capttals, 
and the remaining part of the primitiveis in italics, For initauce : 





AMO FUGA After the derivatives of FU N- 
ADamo SugaLia DUS, among which is fundO, of 
DEamo SugELa the firft conjugation, we find the 
EXanio con fugela fecondary primitive fundo, of the 

aREDamo fugO third, thus runnO3; after the 

amat‘OR SLONfugo derivatives of which, we find 

PERamator bS¢, FUNDA as another fecondary pri- 
ES ec, | mitive; &c. 


‘ Sometimes two or three particles, confidered as prepofitions, are on 
the left fide of the primitive or derivative: in this cafe, ifa comma 
is placed after each preceding the lait, it is to be underftood, that 
each fhould be read feparately with the primitive or derivative ; hence, 
AD, DE, PERamo, are to be read as if ADamo, Diamo, PERamo. If or 
is placed between two prepofitions, as PER or PR @ fulgidus, each alfo 
Is to be read feparately, thus, PER/u/gidus, PR Mfulgidus ; and it is to 
be inferred, that Per and pr have each the fame value before fulgidus. 

‘ But, if neither comma nor the conjunctive or come between two or 
three prepofitions, then they are not to be read feparately, but to be 
confidered as joined together to give the word the additional force of 
¢€ach, the charatteriftic of which union is pointed out by the firtt pre- 
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pofition being in fmall capitals, and the fecond, and even third, only in 
roman. Hence, after aBditus (p. 226, Vol. 1.), we tind recon. 
ditus and PERreconditus. 

« Again, when the firft word in compofition is not what is commonly 
called a prepofition, and the faid firft word, being not in the text, 
ttands on the left hand (the place allottcd to prepofitions), this firft 
word is in roman, the initial letter only is in fmall capitals, if the 
whole be not a propername, ‘Thus, uader DO, we find reffunas, 
Satisdo, venundo. 

‘ Now, if the firft word in compofition be either the fame as that in 
the text (I mean, the primitive) ora part of it, then this firlt word 
ftands. generally in italics, in a line with the text, and, before the 
fecond word ferving to form the compofition, ° appears, in order to 
fhew, that there the compofition begins ; as in crur/9CREPIDA, under 
CRUS. Here fome will think, that the author has fomewhat devi- 
ated from his plan, and fav, that he might, at crus, have warned the 
reader, that crus cruris became cruri in compotition, and have placed 
cruricrepida under crepis, or its derivative crepo; but they will no 
longer think fo when they are told, that the author having in view to 
accultom his readers to the diffection of words, it was neceflary he fhould 
prefent the compound words fometimes in one fhape and fometimes in 
another ; to this effeét, he referved fome to appear in final inftead of 
initial compofition, as 7ps9aLLICeES, to be found under IPSE, &c. 

* Here, it mu(t be obierved, that as the fpecifical particles, whether 
prepofitive or terminating, neceffariiy arofe from primitives either 
whole or contracted, the characteriitic gure 9 might, by fome, be ex- 
pected to appear, from what bas been faid above ; but the introducing 
of it in every cafe would have prevented the author from pointing out 
the particular value affigned to fome of the prepofitive or terminating 
particles. 

‘ Some of the fpecifical terminations may be {aid to arife from what 
is commonly called the fupine, or the deponent participle pait, {ubfitut. 
ing other terminations for w or us ; in this cafe, * is prefixed to the ter. 
mination: fome feem to come from the preterit, rather than from the fu- 
pine; in this circumftance, *is prefixed toanv fuch termination: fome, 
feeming to be fubftituted for the fupine, have loft one fyllable of the re- 
gular termination ; in this cafe, 4 is prefixed to any fuch termination: 
{ome may be looked upon as coming from an ancient regular fupine, and 
often retain one fyllable more, befides what the fupine generally ufed 
would have allowed ; thefe have * prefixed to them : fome may be faid 
to arife from, or be equal to, the participle prefent; they have § prefixed 
to them: fome may be faid to be deduced from the fecond perfon fingu- 
lar of the prefent indicative ; thefe have © before them: fome of the 
{pecifical terminations denote he extreme, or nearly fo (applied to mag- 
nitude), forming adjectives meaning fi// of what the noun expreffes ; 
they have 7 prefixed to them; and from thefe, as well as from the 
foregoing, adverbs may arife as well as nouns, and even verbs: fome, 
on the contrary, denote the extreme, or nearly fo (applied to fmalinefs) 
or denote diminution ; their branch is known by ® prefixed: finally, 
fometimes it is clear, that what fome look upon as a termination, is 
really a whole word; in this cafe 9 is generally prefixed, in the man- 
ner which has been mentioned with craricrepida. 
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¢ On the other hand, fome of the prepofitions feem to add little or 
nothing to the original meaning of the word wichout any prepofition ; 
when this occurs, ‘is annexed to each prepotition thus uted ; fume of 
them are uled toexprefs much or to a great degree; they have * annex- 
ed to them; fome prepofitions imply to @ dittle degree; they have 4atter 
them: fome denote a@ taking off or a removal, which*, after them, 
characterifes : fome are ufed to exprefs the reverie of the fimple of the 
clais; the figure Sis added to them: fome import fully, thoroughly, 
entirely, &C. they come with * after them. It had been intended that 
6 annexed to a prepofition, fhould warn the reader of an ambiguity, 
that isto fay, denote that the word may have two different values, 
the one increafing, and the other reverfing, as in infrac?us under 
FRANGO: it had alfo been intended that’, annexed to a prepofition, 
fhould warn of another ambiguity, and denote that the verb was either 
inceptive or decreafing, as in pr fagro: but thefe two diltinctions have 
been thought unneceflary, as they forced the reader to perufe the dif- 
ferent acceptations of the compound word, whereas thofe noticed be- 
fore are characteriftics fuflicient to eitab'ith the full meaning of the 
word thus madecompound from the fimple. Now, thofe prepofitions, 
which come without any figure annexed to them, may be fuppofed to 
require fome of the meanings of each to be expreffed, with the value 
of the fimple of the clafs. | 


¢RECAPITULATION OF THE SIGNS IN FIGURES. 
fANNEXED TOPREPOSITIONS. © PREFIXED TO TERMINAS® 


TIONS. 

‘* Means thatthe fignificationof ¢ * denotes that the termination 
the fimple is ftill the fame, or to which itis prefixed, is inftead 
nearly the fame, notwithitand- of the fupine in am. 


ing the compofition. 


** implies increafe, and requires  * means that the termination 
that, ro @ great degree, or fome may be looked upon as ariting 
equivalent fhould be expreffed from the preterit in v or xi, if 
with what the fimple means, not from the fupine in wm, and ¢ 


. or & before um. 
‘4intimates diminution, and re- £ * imports that the termination 


quires either that a /ittle, rather, may be deduced from the fu- 
Somewhat, Should be expreffed pine, but with variation, viz. 
with the meaning of the fimple, by fupprefling a fyllable in 
or that a diminutive fhould be what fhould be the regular ter- 
fubRituted for that of the mination; and fometimes ree 
imple. placing the regular confonant of 


the prefent, as in armentum, 
—_ agilis, &c, 
* + implies privation of or removal *£ * denotes that the termination 
Sim. may arife from the fupine in 
irregulars, but with the inter- 
pofition of 2 vowel, or with re- 
placing the regular confonant 
of the prefent, or changing the 
confonant before tum inta that 
before i of the preterit, as in 
L 4 * documeny 
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documen, fpecimen, tegimen, (gx 
tegumen or tegmen), auxilium, 
‘ $ reverfes or tends to reverfe < 5 either announces the participle 
the meaning of the primitive or prefent, or means that the ter. 
of a fimple arifing from it; or mination may be confidered as 
elfe it denotes retrograde change. fubftituted for that of the par. 
| ticiple prefent. 
* ©denotes that the termination 
: may be looked upon as comin 
5 from the fecond perfon of the 
prefent indicative. 
¢ 7 intimates that the idea of full. 
! nefs or abundance is to be ex. 
refled along with the meaning 
of the fimple. 
¢ ® announces that the fimple is ¢ ® announces a diminutive ter. | 


are 
a 





to be fo expreffed as to prefent mination, and that the fimple is 
the idea of completely, thorough- to be fo expreffed, as to import 
ly, &c. toa little degree. | 


* 9denotes that the word is be. 
coming compound, by means 
P of tue particle or word that 
follows.’ 
As the difionary is on a new and peculiar plan, it may be 
Proper to add a fhort fpecimen: we felect the primitive cruor, 














With its derivatives : 
\ * *CRUOR.3.is™ f gore, blocdmcrielty Cic. Hor, 
f ciipust raw, unboiled—unripe, frefo—undigefted | Celf. Cic, 
—cruel Juv. Hor, 
7 PE RZcrudus wery raW, Very green OF unripe (Col 
semicrudus balfraw. , Col, 
; SU Berudus rather raw Cell, 
crudARIAa wein of filver at the top of a mine Plin. 
crudlT AS bad digefiion, crude Lumour—cruelty Celf, Amm, 
. PER2crudo (acv.) in quite a raw or an urripe flate Celf. 
crucELis trucl, fierce, ill-natured Cic, 
crudele or crudeliter | crueliy, &c. Claud, Cit, 
crudelitas cruelty, fiercenefs, iobumanity Cic, 
Ss erudESCQ-crudui I grow cruel or angry Tac. 
: REcrud: {co T renew or revive Cic. 
4 SU B3crude'co I half ripen, I am balf ripe Celf. 
‘ crudiTO I do not aigeft Tert. 
i cruditatt10 bad digeftion Cel. Aur, 
| CRUENTUS bloody, cruel, fierce Cic. 
4X INScrventus or incruers not bloody Liv. Prudy 
, e SUB3cruentus a little bloody Celf, 
_& cruenteR or cruente | d/codily Apul. Juft. 
INScruenter not bloodily Prud, 
cruenti9F ER bloody, that bears blood Tert, 
: eruentO I make bloody, cover with blood Cic, 
) cruentatt1o a making bloady Tert, 
crucntat* us bloody, covered with blood Cic. 
INSeruertotus not imbrued with blood, not cruel | Tac.” 
‘ “+ From xguepis, horrid, cruel, direful, mournful, cold, deadly ; itfelf from HEU 
fee cryos. 
# { For cruidus (from cruor), as from fuer comes fuidus.” 
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In various parts of the work, valuable notes are introduced, 
Mr. Salmon adopts the rational principle, that the noun is the 
fort of words from which all others are derived: but, finding it 
impracticable always to difcover the primitive noun, from 
which a verb, an adjective, or a definitive, has been formed, 
he has recourfe to thefe three clafles of words, as furnifhing in 
their primitive form a fufficient clue for the clear inveftigation 
of any language, by means of their {pecific infleClions or prepo- 
fitions. The varieties of thefe are diftindly cnumerated, and 
explained in the key, or introduction. To render the whole 
work more complete, as well as to facilitate the ufe of the dic- 
tionary, an index is annexed ; forming an alphabetical recapitu- 
Jation of terminations, or derivatives, with reference to each 
grand primitive under which they are arranged. ‘The whole 
conftitutes a moft copious and uleful work, admirably adapted 
at once to expedite the labour of learning the Latin tongue, and 
to affift the fpeculations of the philofopher concerning the me- 
chanifm of this language. It will, doubtlefs, be found exceed- 


. jngly ufeful in fchools. F, ; 





Art. VI. The Hifory of the Poor; their Rights, Duties, and the 
Laws refpecting them. In a Series of Letters. By ‘Thomas 
Ruggles, Efqg. F.A.S. One of his Majefty’s Juftices of the 
Peace for the Counties of Effex and Suffolk. Vol. II. 8vo. 
pp. 340. 5s. Boards. Deighton. 1794. 


F the firft volume of this ufeful and interefting publication 
“ fome account appeared in our 12th volume, N. S. and 
we regret that various circumftances have prevented our pay- 
ing that early attention to the fecond, fince publifhed, which 
_— and the importance of the fubject might juftly 
claim. 

In the firft three letters contained in the prefent volume, the 
author gives a curfory view of preceding works on the fubject 
of the Poor Laws. He confiders the nature and gives a fum- 
mary abftract of Mr. Gilbert’s Bill; and he examines with 
attention, and warmly praifes, the information which Dr. 
Smith, in his treatife on the Wealth of Nations, has imparted 
on this important topic. He obferves that * fome opinions 
which refpect the poor in this treatife may with propriety be 
taken as fo many aphorifms, and quoted as fuch ; Igaving the 
reader to trace the deductions which that great writer has 
made in his own volumes, if he doubts the principles,’ &c. 

* As the axioms on the fubje€t of the poor, (continues Mr. 
Ruggles, ) which can be collected from thofe volumes, are 
Sattered throughout the whole work, they fhall be inferted as 
they 
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they occur, in turning over the pages of Adam Smith’s moft 
luminous traét on the Wealth of Nations.’ 

In the two following letters, the author examines the man. 
ner in which the poor were maintained previoufly to the paf. 
fing of the ftatute of Elizabeth ; and here he takes occafion to 
obferve that tithes and eccclefiaftical eftates were granted by 
our forefathers for the exprefs purpofe, among others, of re. 
lieving and fupporting the poor ; this purpofe, however, is now, 
and has been for centuries, neglected, and this truft has long 
fince ceafed to be fulfilled. 


‘ Hence, therefore, may be dated the origin of the compulfory 
maintenance; hence, as from a channel whote fources have in pai 
ages been diverted from their natural and proper current, may be 
deduced that fteril appearance, which would have clofed in fcenes of 
blood or famine, and all its horrid accompaniments; if the legifla. 
ture, in the age of Elizabeth, awakened from a long apathy to the 
{ufferings of poverty ; by thofe fcenes of woe which the Queen’s pro- 
greffes through her kingdom offered to her view; and which occa- 
tioned that feeling exclamation, Pauper ubigue jacet; had not opened, 
by the compulfion of legal authority, new fources to feed the 
wretched.’ 


The zoth letter prefents us with a view of the regulations 
which have been pafled by the legiflature refpecting the lower 
clafles of the people, and conciudes with fome obfervations on 
the law of fettlements ; to which law Dr. Smith attributes the 
very unequal price of labour in England, in places not very 
diftant from each other ; declaring alfo that, to remove a man 
from the parifh in which he choofes to refide is an abridgment 
of natural liberty.—In the goth letter, the obfervations on the 
law of fettlements are continued; and the author concludes 
that $a total repeal of it might in the prefent ftate of things 
promote vagrancy, which is a diferder both in morals and in- 
duftry, tending to the worlt confequences that can arife from 
population; the abolition of fettlements, therefore, cannot be 
recommended ; a medification of them on principles more 
confiftent with the general advantage of fociety, is the whole 
that fhould be attempted.’——For the precife nature of the mo- 
difications fuggefted by Mir. Ruggles, we muft refer to the 
jetter, remarking only that they appear to us ingenious and 
practicable. The queftion whether the price of labour has 
increafed equally with the price of provifions, and the expedi- 
ency of gifing the former, are there difcufied ; and, in the 
courfe of this inquiry, the opinions of different ceconomical 
writers on this part of the fubje&t are examined. Dr. Smith 
and Mr. Townfhend were of opinion that the increafed pro- 
portion of the poor is not owing to the price of provifions bee 
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ing advanced beyond the price of labour, and in this fentiment 
Mr. Ruggles concurs with them: but, in eftablifhing his 

int, he is obliged to differ from Mr. Howlett, who maintains 
that *¢ the great and real caufe of the increafed proportion of 
the poor, as well as of the increafed expence of maintaining 
them, is, that the price of labour has not advanced fo much as 
the price of provifions,”” and who concludes with this obferva- 
tion, ** either raife the wages of the poor, or give them pro- 
vifions as they had them forty years ago.’ As this is a point 
of real importance in the confideration of the fubject of the 
prefent volume, and as we are aware that different opinions 
are entertained refpecting it, we fhall felect the paflage in 
which the prefent author oppofes this affertion of Mr. Howlett. 


« Laying afide, for a time, all the refpeét that is due to the autho- 
rity of great names 5 leaving at prefent out of the queftion, the uni- 
form aflertions of many eminent writers on this fubjedt, from the a e@ 
of Queen Elizabeth to the prefent, who have one and all complained 
of the profligacy of the poor; a profligacy which feems to have ga- 
thered itrength, in proportion as relief ata veltry, or by the order of 
a magiltrate, fupplied the place of the wages of indultry; and who 
have attributed the increafe of this poverty and expence in their 
maintenance, to that caufe principally ; let us meet this affertion, and 
examine it by teft of faét, adduced by Mr. Howlett him(clf. 

‘ The average expence of the poor, the three years preceding 
1776, is produced; and the average of the expence in the years 
1733, 1784, 1785, is alfo produced ; the firit amounts to 1,529,780. 
os. id. per annum; the lafl to 2,004,238]. 5s. 11d. the difference 
between them is 474,458]. ss. 10d. If the price of the neceffaries of 
life increafed in the lait period in an equal proportion with the ex- 
pences of the poor, that is to fay, between a third and a fourth more 
than their price at the firft period; the affertion might be warranted 
by the confequence, in its fallett extent; for the price of iabour cer- 
tainly has not rifen a third, or even a fourth ; but let us examine the 
fact. 

‘ During the years of the firft period, the average price of wheat 
was, 1N1773, 21. 19s. 1d. 19 1774, 21.158. 10.3 19 1775, al. vas. 
3d.; the average of the three years is 2l. 15s. 14d. 

* Daring the years of the fecond period, the average price of 
wheat was, in 1783, 21. 7s. 1d. in 1784, 2l. 7s. 2d, in 1785, al. 
6s. r1d.3 the average of the three years is 2]. 3s. 8'd. 

‘ Therefore the price of the neceflaries of life, or, in other words, 
the money price of corn, which regulates the price of the neceffaries 
of life, i. e. home-made commodities, was in the laft period cheaper 
than in the firft, in the proportion of between a fourth and a fifth; 
and the expences of the poor in the latt period were greater than their 
expences in the firft, between a third and a fourth. 

* Mr. Mowlett fuppofes that each individual confumes at leaft a 
quarter of wheat a year; a family of fix therefore confumes fix 
qvarters annually ; corn therefore coits fuch a family annually, on 
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the average above-mentioned, the three years preceding 1776 inelg, 
fively, 16]. 10s, gd. and 131. 2s. 3d. the three years preceding 1735 
inclufively ; confequently the difference between thole fums, 3), gy 
6d. remains in the pocket of the family, to expend in other necef, 
faries, in the lait period more than in the firft; and taking the 
number of Jabouring poor individuals in England and Wales to be» 
fix millions and a quarter, as Mr. Howlett itates them, during boy 
the periods ; the whole of their expenditure for wheat would, in the 
Jaft period, be lefs than in the former 3,567,708). ; and we have {eg 
that their expences in the lait period, have exceeded their expences 
30 the firit near half a million. 

* Having fubftantiated this fa&t, we will now examine the articly 
which the saxes, durmg the American war, had increaled in price jy 
1785, beyond that in 1776; it has been proved, that the price of 
corn regulates the price of the other articles of necefiary confumption; 
therefore as corn was cheaper, they could not be materially dearer, 
but by the operation of fome tax. | 

« Had the American war, in 1785, occafioned any additional day | 
on any article which may be called a neceflary of life? Was any 
duty laid on milk, cheefe, butter, foap, Icather, candles, butcher's 
meat, linen, cloth, firing, to which they were not equally fubjet iy 
1776, if fubje&t to any tax at all? The anfwer is a negative : there. 
fore how the price of all, or any of them, could be increafed one. 
fifth, by the means of taxation, I cannot difcover ; neither can it b 

ranted as a faét, that leather, foap, candles, butter, cheefe, cof 
one-fifth more in 1785 than in the years immediately preceding th 
American war ; that thefe articles might fome of them be fomewha § 
dearer, may be faét, but although the exact proportion cannot eally 
he afcertained, the affertion may be fafely ventured that they had na § 
increafed a fifth in price; beer, {pirits, tea, fugar, {nuff, tobacco, 
were increafed in price during this war; but as thefe cannot be num 
bered among the neceflaries of life, and the firft, the only artick, 
the ufe of which can be approved of, is generally found the labourer 
in agriculture by his mafter; it cannot form a general article of ur 
avoidable expence. 

‘ We have feen, that the average price of wheat duiing the it 
period, was fo much more than during the laft, as to make a differ § 
ence of 3]. 8s. 6d. annually, in the expenditure of a family of fi 

eople ; and the fum it cofts fuch a family for corn in the lait period, 
is more than half the probable earnings of alabourer’s family ; there 
fore the expences of that family, in a!! other articles of confumptiot, 
could not be increafed more than it had faved in the proportional prit 
of wheat, had the price of thofe articles increafed pne-filth, as Mi 
Howlett has afferted. 

« Where then refts the proof that the number of poor, and theif 
creafed expence of maintaining them, arifes from the price of labourm§ 
having rifen in proportion to the price of the neceflaries of life? As 
where.do we perceive the caufe for an increafe of agricultural wagts 
which are known to have rifen two-pence in the fhilling in daily #f 
bour fince the laft century, and in tafk-work much more ? The prt 


of corn has not rifen in any fuch a proportion, and the price of cone 
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es the price of home-made commodities ; if greater wages are 
given, they will be given for expences In articles widely different from 
the neceflaries of life ; they will be given for the encouragement of 
“dlene(s, by the increafe of the excife revenue : idlenefs is the root of 
all evil, —articles of excife are the moifture which nourifhes that root. 


regulat 


As we have been circumftantial in reviewing the former 
art of this volume, we fhall notice the remainder with a le(s 
detailed account. 

The number of ale-houfes licenfed in every village, by 
which means the revenue is fo amply fupplied, our author de~ 
clares to be one of the principal cautes of the prefent wretched 
ftate of the poor, as holding out temptations to idlenefs and pro- 
fligacy which they are unable to refift. He therefore recom- 
mends a diminution, nearly amounting toa fuppreflion, of thefe 

ublic nuifances; and he proceeds to point out a mode by 
which the deficiency in the revenue, occafioned by this mea- 
fure, fhould be made good. 

As the adoption of fchools or houfes of induftry, throughout 
the country, is confidered by Mr. Ruggles as the only effec- 
tual mode of meliorating the condition of the poor, he recom- 
mends them with great earneftnefs, and fupplies much ufefut 
information refpecting thofe which have already been efta- 
blifhed. 

We have perufed the whole of this publication with much 
fatisfaction; and we recommend it to the attention of our 
readers, aS containing valuable knowlege, and acute remark, 
on a fubje&t in which the humane and benevolent, as well as 
the politician, muft feel themfelves greatly interefted. 





Art. VII. The Pains of Memory. A Poem, by Robert Merry, 


A.M. 4to. 3s. Robinfons. 1796. 


N° one will ferioufly deny that the faculty of recalling paft 
impreffions, in which Memory confifts, may be a fource 
either of pain or of pleafure, equally with the impreffions them- 
felves ;—nor that the kind and colour of the ideas of Memory, 
and their effects on the mind in which they rife, will be great! 
atfected by prefent fituation and circumftances. The philofaphy 
of the matter, then, lies in a fmall compafs: but the detail of 
particulars offers a wide field to the defcriptive writer, who may 
indulge his imagination in feleAing fuch parts of the fubje& as 
deft {uit the mood in which he finds himfelf, or the purpofes 
which he has in view. It may be prefumed that the Plea/ures 
of Memory will appear, to moft writers and readers, a more 
engaging topic than its Pains: but the former having been al- 
ready treated in a very elegant and popular poem with that 
title, 
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title *, the reverfe of the piCture alone was left to the ingenioyg 
writer before us; and it has afforded him feveral ftriking ang 
impreffive fcenes, which he has wrought with confiderable 
force and delicacy of pencil. 

The fubject is rather abruptly introduced, and there is little 
contrivance in the manner o: treating it; which confifts of q 
fucceffion of detached pieces of defcription, pointed to the fame 
purpofe, but little connected by any methodical train of think. 
ing. The poem may therefore be confidered as almoft purel 
defcriptive, and its fum of merit is to be eftimated by the effed 
of each fing!e picture in the gallery. We fhall not attempt a 
catalogue of them, but hall prefent one as a fpecimen of the 
reft : 

‘ Nor vice aloney temembrance! dreads thy reign, 
Virtue alike can ficken at thy pain. 
Why does that drooping youth, with footfteps flow, 
Pacc the dark defert, or the vale of fnow; 
Why hold fantaftic converfe with the wind ? 
Tis thou art with him, tyrant of the mind! 
Lo! at thy call a beauteous nymph appears, 
Trickt out in flow’rs, yet fainting with her fears; 
A robe of white her polifh’d limbs conceals, 
A burning bluth her fecret woe reveals— 
Again he views the gay proceilion move, 
In all the mimic pageantry of love ; 
Again beholds her at the aitar’s fide, 
Of age and avarice the deitin’d bride ; 
Marks the greypfpoiler fmile with joy elate, 
Hears the cold prieft reratify her fate ; 
Forc’d by a parent’s harfh decree to wed, 
And bathe with endlefs tears the marriage bed. 
Then, then thy feorching fires convulfe his veins, 
Her image fetiled on his thought remains ; 
In ev’ry fhace her penfive fori he fees, 
Her wailing voice is heard in ev’ry breeze ; 
He feels the preflure of her circling arms, 
Traces her {weet redundancy of charms, 
And fill revolving onthe dear difplay, 
Sinks to the earth, in defolate difmay.’ 


We fhall alfo copy fome lines from the conclufion. After 
having maintained that Memory tends rather to fadden than to 
cheer life, the poet calls for prote&tion againft her, on two 
more friendly beings, fancy aiid forgetfulne/s. ‘The latter he 
thus addrefies : 

‘ Thou too, forgetfulnefs! whofe opiate charm 
Can hufh the pattions, and their rage difarm; 
Approach, O kindly grant thy fuppliant, aid! 
Wrap him in fweet oblivion’s placid fade ; 





* See Rev. N.S. vol. vill, p. azt. 
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Veil the gay, tranfitory fcenes, that fled, 

Like gleamy funfhine o’er the mountain’s head; 
Sink in the dark abyfs of endlefs night ; 

The artificial phantoms of delight; 

Nor let his early ign’rance, and miftake, 

The fober blifs of age and reafon fhake. 

Hide from his heart each fuff’ring country’s woe, 
And o’er its chains thy cov’riog mantle throw ; 
Hide yon deluded agonizing train, 

Who bleed by thoufands on the purple plain ; 
Their piercing cries, their dying groans controul, 
And lock up all the feelings of his foul. 

Shield him from flander’s perfecuting race, 
Who feek to wound, and labour to difgrace, 
Who view the humbieft worth with jealous eye, 
The viper brood of black malignity ! 

So fhal!, perchance, content with thee return, 
’Mongit vernai fweets to raife his wintry urn ; 
To his retreat tranguillity repair, 

«¢ And freedom dwell a.penfive hermit there.”’ 
O ! in retirement may he refit at lait, 

The prefent, calm, forgotten all the paft ; 
Befide the babling brook at twilight’s clofe, 
Tatte the foft folace of the mind’s repofe ; 

Lift the lorn nightingale’s impreflive lay, 

That foothes the evening of retiring May, 
When the young moon her paly flag diiplays, 
And o’er the ftream the panting zephyr ftrays ; 
No heedlefs hours recali’d, no feftive roar, 
That once deluded, but can pleafe no more ; 
No wild emotions bid his comforts ceafe, 

Or from his cottage drive the angel peace ; 
Nor vain ambition tempt his thoughts anew, 
But ftill preferve the friendfhip of the few ; 
Still, ftill preferve the fond domeftic fmile, 

Of her, whofe voice can ev’ry care beguile ; 
With meek philofophy his hours employ, 

Or thrilling poetry’s delicious joy ; 

And from the faded promifes of youth, 

Retain the love of liberty and trath.’ 


It gives us pleafure to obferve that experience has been well 
employed by Mr. M. in correcting that falfe glitter of language, 
and tinfel of imagery, which were juftly blamed in a few of his 
cartlier productions. His ftyle in the prefent piece, though 
warm and brilliant, does not, wethink, overpafs the allewable 
range of true poetical expreffion. A 
vt. 
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Art. VIII. <Archeolgia; or, Mifcellaneous Tracts relating tg 
Antiquity, &e. Vol. XI. 


[Article concluded from the Review for Auguft, p. 387.] 
Memoir on Britifh Naval Architefture, by Ralph Willetts 
Efg. is curious, fenfible, and inftructive. It was not till 

the reign of Henry VIII. that England had any thing like the 
eftablifhment of a regular navy. In the time of James I. the 
fhips were lefs uncouth. The Royal Sovereign, built in 1637, 
we are told, gives us the firft idea of any knowlege in the art; 
and it continued an ufeful and valuable fhip, until the beginning 
of the prefent century. We have fo far proceeded in our im- 
provements, that our anceftors would view with aftonifhment 
whatlater years have accomplifhed: yet, perhaps, fays this writer, 
* al] hath not yet been done ;’ though he acknowleges that 
the fize of our fhips feems now to have reached its ultimatum. 
Among other things, it is here modeftly fuggefted that * the 
weight of the guns allotted to the fea fervice, hath been too 
heavy for the bulk of the fhips.”. We agree with him that 
‘ among the many exertions of human wifdom, few equal, 
none furpafs the fkill and knowledge which have been difplayed 
in the whole bufinefs of navigation.’ 

Mr. Barker, of Lyndon, communicated to the Society, 
© Rates of wages of fervants, labourers and artificers, fet down 
and afletied at Okeham, in the county of Rutland, by the juf- 
tices of peace there, in April 1610.’ It may amufe the reader 
to compare the price of different kinds of labour here fixed with 
that which at prefent prevails. To this is added a copy of 
orders iflued in the reign of Charles I. requiring fupplies of 
provifions for the king’s houfehold. ¢ Whether (fays the 
writer) this was one of the fhifts when they would not call a 
parliament, or whether it had been an older cuftom, I do not 
know ; but I meet with it from 1622 to 1636.’ With this ar- 
ticle is united a fhost account of wages, &c. as fettled in War- 
wickfhire in the 36th year of Charles II. from an original in 
the poflefion of Mr. John Nichols. We have doubted at 
times, whether in thefe and fimilar [Dover 2 there might not 


_ be fome miftakes in the figures. }Dover Haven furnithes an 


article, of fome curiofity, taken from among papers bequeathed 
to the Society by the late John Thorpe, Efq. Itis an ad- 
drefs to Queen Elizabeth, * written about the year 1582, by 
that moft excellent mathematician of his time, and fkilful en- 
gineer, Thomas Digges, Efq.” and bears the following title, 
—‘* A briefe difcourfe, declaringe howe honorable and pro- 
fitable to_ youre moft excellet maieftie, and howe neceflary 


and comodioufe for your realme the making of Dover Haven 
fhal te, and in what forte, w'. leafle charge in greatefte 
perfection, 
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perfection, the fame maye be accomplyfhed.” The difcourfe 
evinces the good fenfe, modefty, and ability of its author. 

An Account of Bicknacre Priory, in Efex, contains little that 
js worthy of notice. It was firft an hermitage, and was con- 
yerted into a priory inthe reign of Henry I!. It is now inthe 
pofleflion of Sir John Henniker, Bart. and the article is writ- 
ten by his fon John Henniker Major, Efq. 

Memoir on the Origin of Printing, by Mr. Willett. This 
long tract is defigned to fupport the claim of the city of Adentz 
to this moft important and beneficial invention. In doing this 
Mr. Willett immediately oppofes Meffrs. Meerman, Bowyer, 
and Nichols; the latter of whom, on the authority of a MS. at 
Lambeth, defends the title of Haarlem. The Lambeth MS. is 
recarded as a forgery. ‘Ihe arguments for and againft the 
twocities are produced and examined, and to AZentz the honour 
is attributed.—-Drs. Middleton and Ducarel had inveftigated 
the fubje&t with confiderable attention fome years ago. 

The feats fixed on the fouth fide of the chancel of parochial 
and other churches have engaged the attention and the pens of 
fome of our antiquaries: “lL hefe, together with other a»pend- 
ages to the cemmunion-tables, or altars, form the fubje of 
the two following articles. Mr. Charles Clarke fuppofes thefe 
ftone feats to be defigned for the ufe of the miniflers attending 
the bifhop or prieft in the popifh fervice. Who is intended 
in this traét by Blue Dick the Ca/vini/?, it is not worth while 
to inquire: but a member of our Epifcopal Englifa Church 
fhould be cautious of ridicule on the fubjeét of Calvinifm, from 
refpect to her articles. In the notes, we obferve the copy of 
an indulgence granted by Cardinal Lawrence Campejus, bifhop 
of Salifbury ; it isin the Englith language, and may be deemed 
a curiofity. 

The Rev, Mr. Denne, in a@ brief furvey of a part of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, immediately fubfequent to the foregoing, con- 
troverts Mr, Clarke’s opinion, and furmifes that thele fone feats 
* were not originally made for the officiants at the altar, but 
for the convenience of others, who would frequently refort to 
the churches.’ He proceeds particularly to f{pecify, dedications, 
vifits of the archdeacon, atid courts of rural deans; ard he 
feems to f{upppofe that thefe feats might be intended for reétors 
or impropriators: He afterward remarks, that to have pom- 
pous feats for priefts of the church of Rome can be no matter 
ef furprife, when it is confidered how exalted a charaéter they 
are fuppofed by that church to fuftain when officiants at mafs, 
Here he quotes the account of Alanus de Rupe, a Dominican 
monk, who § {cruples not to raife the power of the prief{t above 
that of God himfelf; alleging, that God fpent a whole wetk 
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in creating the world, and difpofing it into proper orders. 
whereas a priett, every time he fays mafs, with a word or two 
produces, not a mere creature, but the fupreme uncreated Being 
himfelf, the origin of all things’!!! 

From thefe tedious difquifitions concerning old ftools and 
chairs, we pafs to Remarks on the European Names of Che/s-men, 
by Francis Douce, Efg.. Sir William Jones afcribes this in- 
genious game to the Hindoos, to whom it is faid to have been 
immemorially known by the name of Chaturanga, or the four 
members of an army, viz. elephants, horfes, chariots, and foot. 
foldiers. This learned author at the fame time obferves that, 
though it is confidently afferted that Shanfcrit books on chefs 
exift, no account of the game has hitherto been difcovered in 

‘the claffical writings of the Bramins, We are rather un. 
willing to refign the opinion of its being a Perfian game. Scab, 
muth, vulgarly check-mate, indicate fuch an origin. It is true, 
that the Perfians may have received it from India; and it isalfo 
true that ingenious men, enamoured with the cuftoms and in- 
ventions of a country and people who had been nearly un- 
known, aie almoit inclined to attribute every thing to them. 
The defign of the prefent writer, however, is to confider the 
European names of the chefs-men, to reconcile fome, and to 
correct others. ‘The principal piece is uniformly called the 
king; the queen has by fome been ftyled the o/d woman or nurft, 
but, by the French, and after them the Englifh in the middle 
ages, fierca, ferges, &c. from the eaftern word pherz, which 
means a counfellor or the general of an army: but the title 
queen is of confiderable antiquity: The z/hop appears to have 
veen termed by Englifh writers alphin, aufin, &c. from an 
Arabic word which fignifies an elephant; the French at a very 
early period denominated it fol: fometimes it was named an 
archér, by the Germans the hound or runner, by Ruffians and 
Swedes the e/ephant, by Poles the pricf: The &nivht has al 
ways retained this diftinction on the French and Englith cheb- 
board ; the Germans, from the nature of their motion, give 
them the appellation of /apers, and the Ruffians call them 
horfes : ‘Vhe rack has been confidered as a cafile or fortrefs : Itis 
probable, fays Mr. Douce, that the European form of the caffle 
was cop‘ed in part from fome antient Indian piece of the ele- 
phant with a caitle on his back. ‘The pawns are fuppofed to 
yeceive their name from pedones, a barbarous Latin term for 
foot-foldiers. The Germans, Dances, and Swedes have con- 
verted them into peafants. The writers of the middle ages, 
in fpeaking of the cheis-men, univerfally ftyle them familie. 
kn an account of the wardrobe of Edward [. are thefe articles: 

—** Una familia pro {caccaric, de jafpide et criftallo, in uno 

co ftio-’ 
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coffro.’—s* Una familia, de ebore, pro ludendo ad fcacca= 
‘sium.? Some information, though not all that we wifh, is 
aforded by this diflertation. Mr. Douce properly remarks 
that—et Much confufion has arifen from the arbitrary change 
of the names, as well as forms, of the chefs-men by different na- 
tions. Some have retained the forms whilft they have altered 
the names, and others the names after having changed the 
forms. Tous it has happened with cards; we retain the 
Span‘fh terms of clubs and {pades, whilft we have adapted the 
Frencn tuits.’ 

The Jatt number in this volume prefents a fubject of fome 
curiofiry, and that indeed confiderable, if we may conclude 
with the Kev. John Milner, that it is as antientas the reign 
of the Ssxon prince Egbert: it is a cup with a handle and 
cover, exactly in the form of a modern tankard ; it is of oak, 
and has been lackered over, efpecially in the infide, with a ftrong 
varni'n, which muft have greatly contributed to its preferva- 
tion.’ —I: contains two quarts, and had eight pegs, four of which 
remain within, dividing the liquor into half pints; on the 
body are carved the 'welve Apoltles, and on the lid the cruci- 
fixion. Itis a grace-cup, poculum charitatis, or waffel bowl. It 
is now in the pofleffion of the Arundel family, to whom it was 
transferred at the ciflolution of Glaftonbury Abbey ; and ir is 
farther fuid to be remarkable, as one of the very few things pre- 
ferved at the deftruction of Wardour Caftle, which was bravel 
defended by Lady Arundel, in the reign of Charles the Firft. 

Though the above number (26) finifhes the regular lift, 
an Appendix, as ufual, makes its appearance, containing a brief 
account of a few farther articles, which, for fome reaions, the 
Society have not thought proper to publifh entire: They are 
as follow ;—Fibule, two of gold, found in [reland, 1792, one 
of copper found near Winflow, Bucks ;—a brafs pot, difcom 
vered, five feet below the earth,’ in cleaning out the medicinal 
well at Clofeburn;—-an antient font, of a fingular form, at 
Bolton in Yorkfhire ; —a fcarabeus (beetle or chafer) dug up 
in the ifle of Shepey, at the depth of fixty yards ;=a feal, fup- 
pofed to be the work of the fifteenth century ;—a brafs celt, 
found in Jerfey ; —a {word, having an appearance of great an-~ 
tiquity, dug up in the neighbourhood of Alton Caftle, Stafford 
fhire;——-a fpur, from Vowton field near York ;—a drinking 
horn, found two feet under ground, in a village in Iceland, now 
in the poflefion of Owen Salifbury Brereton, Efq. From the 
engraving, it feems to be curious; it has a whiftle at the end; 
the {pot on which it is faid to have been difcovered chiefly 
renders it remarkable, 
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The volume is concluded by an indenture, dated in the 30th 
year of Henry VIII., appointing commiffioners to receive from, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, poffeffion of the town and caftle of Ber. 
wick, with ordnance, arms, &c. and deliver them to Sir Wij. 
jiam Ewer, to be captain or governor thereof. There is no. 

_ thing very interefting in the recital ; which might have been 
more amufing, if fome of the old words for arms and utenfils 
had been explained.. 

We have only to add that this volume is amply illuftrated 
by engravings, as ufual.. iF 
1, 
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Art. IX. Camilla; or a Picture of Youth. By the Author of 
Evelina and Cecilia. 12mo. § Vols. il. 1s. Sewed. Payne, 
and Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. | 
ERHAPS, all novels, which have charafter enough: to. be 

brought into any claffification,, may be diftributed under 
three heads ; romantic, pathetic, and humourous : the firft: de- 
fcribing fcenes and characters which are beyond nature, in or- 
der to excite curiofity and to amufe the fancy; the fecond, 
touching the heart by an interefting developement of fentiment 
and paffion; the third, delineating amufing and_ inftrudtive 
portraits of characters as they exift in real life, with that pecu- 
liar caft of thought and expreffion by which individual manners 
are diftinguifhed. “Though few novels fall exclufively within 
any one of thefe clafles, every good novel has a prominent cha- 
racter, from which its proper place in this arrangement may be 
eafily difcovered. 

To which of thefe divifions do Evelina and Cecilia belong! 
is a queftion which will not, we fuppofe, admit of .difpute. The 
high diftin@tion among novelifts, which thefe productions have 
procured for the ingenious. writer, is doubtlefs to be chiefly 
afcribed to the peculiar felicity with which fhe has fketched 
real manners in various walks of life, and to the lively vein of 
humour with which fhe has pourtrayed many of her principal 
characters. 

In the prefent work, Mrs. D’Arblay, (formerly known % 
Mifs Burney,) with equal judgment and modefty, purfues the 
track in which fhe has already acquired fo much deferved re 
putation ; without fuffering herfelf to be diverted from her nv 
tive bent by an affeftation of excelling in different kinds o 
writing, and without catching the infection of that tafte for the 
marvellous and the terrible, which, fince the appearance of het 
former productions, has, with fome writers, become the fafhior 
of the day. We have not peru(ed the tery of Camilla with 
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out feeing reafon to admire its general ftruéture, nor without 
feeling ourfelves interefted in the occurrences and cataftrophe. 
Our chiet pleafure, however, has arifen from the highly ani- 
mated {cénes of life and manners which have pafled before us, 
and from the accurate and lively-portraits of various characters, 
which the writer has drawn, ‘if not from individual orfginals, 
at leaft from that great general exemplar, the world. ; 
The leading fubje& is well chofen, to intereft the reader in 
the fortunes of the principal perfons of the ftory. Edgar and 
Camilla, from childhood attached to each other by an affection 
which no fubfequent event could deftroy, and poflefling every 
real qualification for happinefs, are involved in a long feries of 
conflicts, doubts, perplexities, and fufferings, through an ex- 
treme caution and fufpicion on the part of the lover, and 
through juvenile heedlefinefs and precipitancy, or hafty mifap- 
prehenfions, on the part of the lady. Merely from thefe caufes, 


without any criminality on either fide, without any interruption — 


of their mutual attachment, and without meeting with one 
calamity or diftrefs which might not have been avoided, they 
are continually ipaffing from confidence to fufpicion, and from 
fulpicion to:confidence, and bringing themfelves into embarrafl- 
ments which perpetually grow more ferious, till Camilla is on 
the point of falling a facrifice' to Edgar’s diftruft, and her own 
imprudence. ‘The reader’s attention is throughout kept awake 
(though indeed fomewhat harafled) by an obje& which never 
fails to excite fympathy, * innocence fuffering through its own 
mifapprehenfions.;’ and at the :clofe, the folitary, deferted, felf- 
teproaching, ‘yet truly amiable Camilla,~—reduced to the loweft 
ftate of diftrefs and wretchednefs, and jult ready toexpire,—then, 
fuddenly reftored, by the unexpected return of Edgar, to her 
difconfolate parents, to love, and to happinefs—prefents a fuc- 
ceffion of painful and delightful images, which muft deeply in+ 
tereft the feeling heart. 

Poffibly, on a general review of the principal ftory, the 
reader may think it not quite ‘natural that a young man like 
Edgar, entirely and tenderly devoted to a generous paffion, 
fhould give himfelf up to the direction of his tutor ; whofe pere 
fonal difappointments ‘had rendered him harfh, diftruftfl, and 
fevere, in his judgment of female charafters. Edgar*s miftakes 
might, perhaps, more properly have proceeded from that ex- 
treme fenfibility which naturally produces fufpicion and jea- 
loufy ; and the whole charaéter of Dr. Marchmont might have 
been {pared. Wethink alfo, that Camilla’s condu@ is not always 
quite confiftent with her natural good fenfe and the opennefs of 
her temper ; and that fhe too frequently acts contrary to Edgar’s 
advice, and, on fome occafions, towards the clofe of the work, 
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does not treat him with fufticient franknefs. The adventures of 
Eugenia, the fitter of Camilla, whofe want of perfonal charms 
‘occafions her miny painful mortifications, (to which, hawever, 
fhe at length rifes fuperior,) form an interefting under-part of 
the ftory: The meeting with the beautiful idiot, as contrived 
by Eugenia’s father, furnifhes an admirable leflon on beauty; 
and the picture of idiotcy is a ftriking one: but we are not fure 
that it is fufficiently diftin& from that of madnefs. ‘The whole 
plot is, perhaps, drawn out to too great a length: fome of the 
adventures, particularly at Southampton, might have been 
omitted with advantage ; and Camilla’s ramble (not to fay her 
whole acquaintance) with Mrs. Mitten is unnatural. If, how- 
ever, in the courfe of this long work, the reader fhould occa. 
fionally experience fome degree of laffitude, and be difpofed to 
think the writer tedious, he ought to recollect that aliquands 
bonus dormitat Homerus. Be it alfo remembered that there is 
another and more advantageous point of refemblance between 
Mrs.{)’Arblay and Homer ; namely, in the peculiar diftinctnefs 
and propriety of her delineations of character. 

Among the rich and varied groupe of charaéters exhibited in 
this novel, the moft prominent is that of Sir Hugh Tyrold, 
Camilla’s uncle, whofe peculiar humour gives occafion to many 
of the moft pleafing incidents in the novel, and furnifhes the 
principal entertainment of the work. ‘Uhis character is, we 
believe, quite original, and is drawn with admirable confift- 
ency and fpirit. “The ingredients of which it is compofed are, 
artlefs opennefs, invincible good-bumour, a peculiar fimplicity 
producing eafy credutity, an odd confufion of ideas, a proe 
found refpect for learning, accompanied with a humble con- 
{cioulnefs of ignorance, a whimflical fondnefs for projects, and, 
above ‘the reft, an honeft kindnefs of heart, * with which,’ as. 
his friend Weltwyn favs, * he was ftuffed fo full that no room 
was left for any thing eile.’ It is in vain, however, to attempt 
to give an adequate idea of Sir Hugh, without introducing him 
inptrfon. Let him enter, aftonifhed at his gracelefs nephew, 
Clement Lynmere, juft returned from the Continent, whom he 
intended as a learned hufband for his learned niece Eugenia: 

¢ Lynmere, at tea-time, returzed from his ride, with a fixed plan 
of frightening or difgufting the baronet from the alliance; with Eu.’ 
genia herfel*, he inagined the attempt would be vain, for he did not 
conceive it poflible any woman who had eyes could be induced to re- 
ject him. 

‘ Determined, therefore, to indulge, in ful!, both the natural pre- 
fumption and acquired luxuriance of his charaéter, he conducted him- 
felf in a manner that, to any thing fhort of the partiality of Sir Hugh, 
would have rezdered him infupportadly offeative: bat Sir Hugh hed 
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fo long cherifhed a reverence for what he had himfelf ordered with 
regard to his ftudies, and what he implicitly credited of his attain- 
ments, that it was more ealy to him to doubt his feafes, than to fup- 
poie 10 accomplifhed a fcholar could do any thing but what was 
right. 

; a Your horfes are worth nothing, fir,”’ cried he in entering; * I 
never rode fo unpleafant a beaft. {| don’t know who has the care of 
your fad ; but whoever it is, he deferves to be hanged.”’ 

‘ Sir Hugh could not refufe, either ‘to his juilice or his kindnefs, to 
vindicate his faithful Jacob; and for his horfes he made as many ex- 
cules, as if every one had been ahuman creature, whom he was re- 
commending to his mercy, with a fear they were -unwerthy of his 
favour. 

‘ Not a word was faid more, except what Mifs Margland, from 
time to time, extorted, by begging queftions, in praife of her tea, till 
Lynmere, violently ringing the bell, called out to order a fire. 

« Every body was furprifed at this liberty, without any previous 
demand of permiffion from the baronet, or any inquiry into the feel- 
ings of the reft of the company; and Sir Hugh, in a low voice, faid 
to Eugenia, ‘* I am a little afraid poor Mary will be rather out of 
humour to have the grate to polifh again to-morrow morning, in the 
cafe my nephew fhould not like to have another fire then; which, I 
fuppofe, if the weather-continues fo hot, may very likely not be agree- 
able to him.”’ 

« Another paufe now enfued; Dr. Marchmont, who, of the whole 
party, was alone, at this time, capable of leading to a general con- 
verfation, was feparately occupied by watching Camilla; while him- 
felf, as ufual, was curioufly and unremittingly examined by Dr. Ork- 
borne, in whom fo much attention to a young lady raifed many pri- 
vate doubts of the juftice of his icholaitic fame ; which foon, by what 
he obferved of his civility even to Mifs Margland, were confirmed 
nearly to {ceptici{m. 

‘ Mary, now, entering with acoal {cuttle and a candle, Lynmere, 
with much difpleafure, called out, “* Bring wood; I hate coals.” 

, * Mary, as much difpleafed, and nearly as much humoured as him- 
‘elf, anfwered that nothing but coals were ever burnt in that crate. 

- Take iz all away, then, and bid my man fend me my peliffe. 
That I made to crofs the Alps in.’ 

“lam very forry, indeed, nephew,” faid Sir Hugh, that we 
were not better prepared for your being fo chilly, owing to the wea- 
ther being fetin fo fultry., that we none of us much thought of having 
afire; and, indeed, in my young time, we were never allowed think. 
lig of fuch ihings before Michaelmas-day ; which I fuppofe is quite 
behind-hand now. Pray, nephew, if it is not too much trouble to 
you, what’s the day for lighting fires in foreign parts ?” 

Pen nes oe a peli a: in a philefophy ; 
ioaar g pletely out; entirely exploded, I give you 
emu ee, thing’s new. Lord help me, fince I was born ! 
Y, nepnew, if | may afk, without tiring you too much, on ac- 
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count of my igtcrance, have they fires in fummer as well as winter 
there ??? 

« Do you imagine there are grates and fires on the Continent, fir, 
the fame as in England? ha! ha!” 

‘ Sir Hugh was difcountenanced from any further inquiry. 

RS — filence enfued, broken again by a vehement ringing of 
the be 

‘ When the fervant appeared, * What have you got,” cried Lyn. 
mere, ‘* that you can bring me to eat ?’ 

‘© Eat, nephew ! why you would net eat before fupper, when here’s 
nobody done tea ? not that I’d have you baulk your appetite, which, to 
be fure, ought to be the beft judge.” 

‘ The youth ordered fome oyfters.’ 

At the conclufion of the ftory, when, after repeated delays 
and interruptions, Kkdgar makes his final propofal to Sir Hugh, 
the honeft baronet’s feelings are thus exprefled : 

‘ The joy with which Sir Hugh heard it, was for fome time over. 
clouded by doubt. ‘* My dear Mr. young Edgar,”’ he faid, « in 
cafe you don’t know your own mind yet, in the point of its not changing 
again, as it did before, 1’d as lieve you would not tell me of it till 
you’ve taken the proper time to be at a certainty ; frettings about 
thefe ups and downs, being what do no good to me, in point of the 

out.’? 

‘ But when thoroughly re-affured, “ Well,’’ he cried, ¢¢ thisis juft the 
thing I fhould have chofe out of all our misfortunes, being what makes 
me happier than ever I was in my life; except once before on the 
very fame account, which all turned out to end in nothing : which, I 
hope, won’t happen any more: for now I’ve only to pay off all our 
debts, and then I may go back again to Cleves, which I fhall be glad 
enough to do, it being but an awkward { thing to a man, after he’s pat 
boyhood, having no home of his own.’ 

The chara€ter of a pedant, wholly abforbed in ftudy, and 
devoted to literary ambition, is well delineated in Dr. Ork- 
borne. His preparation of books for a ride of four or five 
miles ; his vexation, when his kind patron, during his abfence, 
had placed a book-cafe in his room, and ordered the fervants to 
arrange his books and papers on the fhelves ; and his abfence 
ef mind on feveral occafions, when politenefs or other more 
powerful motives urged his attention ; are defcribed with charac- 
teriftic humour. In fome inftances, his abftra&tednefs is car- 
ried too far, particularly in the fcene at Southampton, where 
he ftands on the landing-place of the ftairs at an inn, leaning 
on the banifters, refining a paragraph, in the midft of general 
confufion and uproar. ‘The fprightly and eccentric Mrs. Arl- 
bery makes a diftinguifhed figure among the dramatis perfona. 

er entrance into the ball-room with her werk-bag on her 
arm, while fhe difplays her airs and graces, and diftributes her 
commands among her obfequious attendant dbeanx, exhibits a 
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ively picture of eafy gaicty, and polite negligence. Her un- 
daunted determination to fet the opinion of the wor'd at defi- 
ance gives to her charaéter a whimfical fingularity. She after- 
ward difcoversan excellent underftanding, and becomes an ufeful 
friendto Camilla. This delineation, alfo, has confiderable origi- 
nality and confiftency. Another ftriking character is Sir Sedley 
Clarendel, who at firitappears an impertinent fop, full of vanity 
and affectation: but who, in the fequel, difcovers that he de- 
rides the follies which he is praétifing, and that he has only af- 
fumed a fyftematic effeminacy for his amufement. ‘There is 
fome refemblance, though probably not intended by the author, 
between this character and thatof Verrac in Les E’garements du 
coeur et del’efprit. An Mrs, Burlinton is exhibited a ttriking 
example of an amiable and fenfible mind, gradually perverted 
and depraved by diflipation. The intelleCtual accomplifhments 
of Eugenia are well contrafted by the faultiefs, but infipid and 
vacant charms of her coufin Indiana, trained, bv the managing 
and crafty Mifs Margland, in vanity and /e/fi/bnefs; or what 
the author every where, fomewhat affectedly, calls egotifm. 

Among the charaters in which the fair writer has very fuc- 
cefsfully difplayed her vis comica, we mult not omit to mention 
that of the ftarched, fimple, vulgar, and unfeeling Dubfter. ‘The 
flighty, diffipated, extravagant Lionel T'yrold, Camilla’s bro- 
ther, whofe prodigality brings him to ruin; and the travelled 
young gentleman, Sir Hugh’s nephew; are exhibited with 
a charadleriftic propriety and fpirit, which, from a female 
pen, are peculiarly meritorious. The low-bred Mrs. Mitten, 
even if we allow her to be a neceflary agent in the bulinels of 
the ftory, appears too frequently, and ftays too long. ‘The ro- 
mantic Melmond, at his firft appearance, and in fome fubfe- 
quent fcenes, is a caricature. In a few other inftances, a 
fimilar fault may be obferved: but it is by no means true that 
Mrs. D’Arblay’s general delineations of character are “ broad 
farce’? They are, commonly, portraits of real manners ; and 
itmay be difficult to find any novels, except thofe of Fielding, 
in which characters are more accurately drawn thanin thofe of 
this very ingenious lady. We particularly admire the happy 
facility with which fhe gives to each perfon a jancuage of his 
own, and preferves it uniformly through the work, Lver 
reader muft notice and be charmed with the perfect exadtnels 
with which Sir Hugh’s round-about manner of faying a plain 
thing, and his good-natured endeavours to correct himfelf 
when he fuppofes he has faid too much, are kept up in all his 
converfations. 

Such a command of the language of character, as appears 
through all Mrs. D'Arblay’s novels, is an excellence which 
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affords ample compenfation for occafional negligences. Yet 
we cannot but regret that a work of fuch uncommon merit, 
and fo elaborate in its object and extent, was fuffered to make 
its appearance, before it pafled under the correction of fome 
friend, who might have faved us the pain of noticing the follow- 
ing verbal and grammatical inaccuracies :—Scarce for fcarcely, 
in almoft every page.—-* Nor have I mo great difpofition,’ &c. 
—* A man and horfe was fent off.’—‘ An admirable good 
joke.’==* Has frrove.’—* Was it me that fled ’—* Not equally 
adroit as Henry.’—* A/mof? nothing,’ for fcarcely any thing; a 
Scotticifm.—* The owner of the horfe dard dead.’—* One of 
the horfes /aid dead.’—* She Jaid down in her cloaths ’— 
< Where Jaid the blame ??—* Defirous to know if’—for whe- 
ther ; an inelegant expreflion which every where occuis. To 
thefe we mutt add examples of wrong arrangement; as— 
« Without his alc? thinking of it,’ &.—OF low or cant 
phrafes, ufed in the narrative ; as—* he /?roamed up and down 
the room;’—* feized with wonderment ;7—* far deeper than 
what he could attribute.” Of affe&ted, obfcure, or incorrect 
expreffions ; as—* her love of virtue ¢/owed warm with juvenile 
ardour ;°—* he motioned to her ;'—* reftored his plaffic mind to 
its ufual fatisfa€tion ;>—* that no chafm fhould have dieu ;’— 
© fhe is peculiar, yet not impraéticable ;—* the chaife was ac- 
corded promptly ;’ (a Gallicifm). ‘The following fentence is 
Singularly obfcure : * Where opinion may humour fyftematic 
prepoflefiion, who fhall build upon his virtue or wifdom to 
guard the tranfparency of his impartiality?’ Vol. v. p. 532. 
In a fhort letter from Camilla to her fifter, in which fhe fays, 
© 1 farce dare even think of my mother,’ fhe immediately after- 
ward calls her, © her | dare not name.” Every where through 
thefe volumes, when a gentleman appears on horfebeck, whe- 
ther he be in joy or tribulation, he is gulioping: ina paroxy{m 
of fudden mifery, Edgar gallops furioufly : as Sir Hugh fays, 
© Lack a day! thefe young folks can never walk a horfe-back 
but full gallop.” Nor can we refrain from remarking the exotic 
harfhnefs of fome, and the quaint affeCtation of others, of the 
names of the characters introduced. 

Fictitious tales of this kind are often incumbered with trite 
fentiments and trivial remarks : but no complaint of this fort 
lies againit the prefent performance. Obfervations arifing 
from particular incidents are very thinly fcattered through the 
volumes ; and even the general conclufions from the ftory are, 
in a great meafure, left to the reader’s own refieCtions. The 
mora! inftruction of the piece is, however, important. Among 
other ufeful leflons, it fhews the folly of expofing young people 
co the temptations ariling from proipects created by early de- 
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clared teftamentary arrangements; and it warns them of the 
mifchievous confequences of heedlefsly contracting debts, and 
of the dangers arifing from the two extremes of feverely watch- 
ful fulpicion, and thoughtlefs imprudence. 

With refpect, neverthelefs, to this circumftance of Sir Hugh 
T yrold’s avowed difpofal of his eftate, on which foundation 
the whole fuperftructure is raifed, it is obvious to remark that 
no motive is affigned, nor indeed (in our opinion) can be fug- 
cefted, that could difpofe this benevolent baronet thus to alter 
the legal and natural courfe of events; which would leave the 
eftates, after his death, with the title, in poileffion of his brother. 
Fondly as he loved, and deeply as he refpe&ted, this bro- 
ther, what could induce Sir Hugh to leave him a title with- 
out an income to fupport it, in order to beftow that fortune 
on his children ; to whom in courfe that parent would affign 
it, in thofe proportions which would molt conduce to their 
benefit ? 

The great merit of the work, however, confifts in more im- 
portant charaéteriftics; and we may principally recommend it 
to the world as a warning * piCture of youth ;’—as a guide for 
the conduct of young females in the moft important circum- 
{tances and fituations of life. In this view, the truly Reverend 
Mr. Tyrold’s Sermon, addrefled to his daughter Camilla, de- 
ferves marked commendation : but were it not, as it is, too 
long for us to copy, we fhould think it fcarcely fair to detach 
fo large and luftrous a brilliant ; and to break it into pieces 
would indeed be dimini/bing its value. 





Art. X. Letters of Euler to aGerman Prince/s, on different Subje&s 
in Phyfics and Philofophy. ‘Tranflated from the French by Henry 
Hunter, D.D. With original Notes, and a Gloflary of Foreign 
and Scientific Terms. In2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Murray. 1795. 


N the Appendix to M.R. vol. Ixxix. p. 583, we took fome 
notice of the Paris edition of thefe Letters, publifhed by 
Meflrs, Condorcet and De Ja Croix, in 1787. From that 
editions Dr. Hunter has made his tranflation, which we confi- 
der as a valuable addition to the literature of thiscountry. The 
great character of Leonard Euler is too well known to require 
any farther introduction of that celebrated writer to the readers 
of our Review: but, if among them there be any young per- 
fons who have not yet formed an acquaiatance with this excel- 
lent northern philofopher, we refer them to the Eulogy compofed 
in honour of his memory by M. Nicholas Fufs, Member of 
the Imperial Academy at Peterfburgh; of which we gave a 
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copious abftract in the Appendix to our Ixxiiid vol. p. 496, &t. 
They may alfo turn to the Eulogium on M. Euler, prefixed to 
the above-mentioned Paris edition of his Letters, or to the pre- 
fent tranflation of them, to which alfo it is prefixed. In this pa- 
negyrical difcourfe, the eulogifts have fpoken of the Letters to the 
German Princefs in the following terms ;—after having men- 
tioned the circumftance of Euler’s taking up his refidence in 
Berlin, in 1741, itis added: 

¢ The Princefs @ Anhalt Defau, niece to Frederick II. King of 
Proffia, was defirous of receiving from him fome leffons in natural 
philofophy. Thefe leffons have been publifhed, under the title of 
LETTEWS TO A GERMAN PRINCESS, a work ineftimable, for the 
fingularly clear light in which he has difplayed the moit important 
truths of mechanics, of phyfical-altronomy, of optics, and of the 
theory of found ; and for the ingenious views, lefs philofophical, but 
more fage, than thofe which have made Fonteneliz’s Plurality of 
Worlds outlive the Syftem of Vortices.’ | 


Dr. Hunter has acquitted kimfelf very much to his credit, in 
this tranflation of the Letters here fo juftly commended by the 
French eulogifts. His motives for this undertaking are thus 
explained by himfelf : 


« Jt was long a matter of furprize to me, that a Work fo well 
known, and fo jultly efteemed, over the whole European Continent, 
as Eu.er’s Letters to.a German Princefs, fhould never have made its 
way into our Ifland, in the Jangvage of the country. While Peterf- 
burg, Berlin, Paris, nay, tne capital of every petty German principality, 
was profiting by the ingenious labours of this amiable man, and acute 
philofopher, the name of EuLER was a found unknown to the ear of 
youth, in the Britifh metropolis. I was mortified to refle&t, that the 
pecious and feduive produdtions of a Roufzau, and the poifonous 
effufions of a Voltaire, fhould bein the hands of fo many young men, 
not to fay young women, to the perverfion of the underftanding, and 
the corruption of the moral principle, while the fimple and ufeful in- 
fiructions of the virtuous EuLeR were hardly mentioned. 

‘ | frequently fuggefled the idea of a tranflation to more than one 
literary friend, im whofe ability for the tafk I could place greater con- 
fidence than in my cwn: but, not finding it undertaken, I determined, 
at length, to attempt it myfelf, with the ability which I had; and, 
in doing this, I coniidered myielf as rendering a meritorious fervice 
to my country. 

« As foon as Providence had beftowed on me the blefling of child- 
ren, J felt it to be my duty to charge myfelf with their inftruétion. 
How | have fucceeded, it becomes not me to fay: but every day i 
live, the importance of early, and proper, culture, is more deeply 
imprefied cn my mind. ‘There feems to be fiill a defderatum towards 
completing the plan of an ufeful education —fomething that fhall fug- 
gelt, to the opening mind, fuitable fubje@s of thought, and affift it in 
puriuing a fimple uain of reflection—fomething that fhall convey 
knowledge 
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knowledge in the guife of amufement; that fhall not be impofed as 2 
tafk, but conferred as a favour. 

« The fubjeéts of thefe Letters, and the Author’s method of treat- 
ing them, feem, to me, much adapted to this purpofe. With the 
affiftance of a.very moderate apparatus, they might conduc youth, of 
both fexes, with equal delight and emolument, to a very competent 
knowledge of natural philofophy: very little previous elementary 
knowledge is neceflary to a profitable perufal of them, and that little 
may be very eafily acquired. 

© A confiderable part of our common fchool education, it is well 
known, confilts of the ftudy of the elegant and amufing poetical fic- 
tions of Antiquity. Without meaning to decry this, may I not be 
permitted to hint, that it might be of importance frequently to recall 
young minds from an ideal world, and its ideal inhabitants, to the 
real world, of which they are a part, and of which it is a fhame to be 
ignorant. Let your pupil, by all means, read the poets; let him 
read Ovid, and, after he has amufed himfelf with the golden age of 
old Saturn, lead him out into the open firmament of heaven, and 
thew him the venerable planet of that name, coeval with time, yer 
fhining with unimpaired luftre, after fo many revolutions of ages. 
Having adminiltered the antidote that may repel the poifon, which a 
difplay of the lewd intrigues of a fabulous: Jupiter, or Venus, natu- 
rally inftill ; let him view, through the telefcope, the two beautiful 
ftars fo called, emitting their chafte and modeft light to the unpol- 
luted eye of fober reafon.. When he has diverted himfelf with the 
transformation of a lady into a bear, and that bear into a conftella. 
tion, point out to him the heavenly northern light, which never 
changes its place, and, with undeviating fidelity, condudts the ma- 
riner through the feas of a hemifphere. Let him accompany Phaeton 
to the palace of the fun, and fmile at beholding the adventurous boy 
mount the flaming chariot ; and then check his mirth, by pointing to: 
the glorious orb of day, travelling in the greatnefs of. his ftrength; 
not dragged round the earth by fiery-footed fteeds, but wheelin 
world on world, each in his feveral orbit, around him, with irrefittiblc 
force. 

‘ Why fhould not the boy be taught the principle on which his kite 
Ries? What more pleafant amufement can he have, than to commu- 
nicate to the necdle the magnetic virtue, and to fteer his courfe 
through the hazel grove, by a compafs of his own conitructing ? Why 
not teach him to elicit the eleétric fpark ; and to aftonifh and delight 
his fifters with the. wonders of the magic lantern ? 

‘ Ever wrote thefe letters for the inftruction of a young and 
fenfible female, and in the fame view that they were written, they 
are tranflated, namely, the improvement of the female mind; an ob- 
je&t of what importance tothe world! I rejoice to think I have lived 
to fee female education conducted on a more liberal and enlarged plan. 
I.am old enough to remember the time, when well-born young wo- 
men, even of the north, could fpell their own language buat very in- 
differently, and fome, hardly read it with common decency; when 
the young Jady’s hand-writing prefented a medley of outlandifh cha- 
tatters; and when a co!umn of pounds, thillings, and pence, pre- 
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fented a labyrinth as inextricable as the extraétion of the cube root. 
While the boys of the family were converfing with Virgil, perhaps 
with old Homer himfeif, the poor girls were condemned to crofs- 
fitch, on a piece of gauze-canvas, and to record their own age at the 
bottom of a iampler. 

« They are now treated as rational beings, and fociety is already 
the better for it. And wherefore fhould the terms female and philofo. 
phy feem a ridiculous combination? Wherefore preclude, to a woman, 
any fource of knowledge to which her capacity, and condition in life, 
entitle her to apply 2 It is cruel and ungenerous to expofe the fii- 
volity of the fex, after reducing it to the neceffity of being filly and 
frivolous. Cultivatea young woman’s underitanding, and her perfon 
will become, even to herfelf, only a fecondary concern; let her time 
be filled up, in the acquifition of attainable and ufeful knowledge, and 
then fhe will ceafe to be a burden to herfelf and every body about her; 
make her acquainted with the world of nature, and the world of art 
will delude her no longer.’ 

With refpeét to the Annotations, it appears that the prefent 
tranflator has added, to thofe which were inferted in the Paris 
edition of the original, fome Notes of his own, and others that 
were given to him by two ingenious ‘riends, who‘e names he 
is not at liberty to publifh. He juftly rem narks that the courfe 
of thirty-four years, of a fcientific zye, muft have fupplied 
abundance of new experiments, by which whe philotophy of 
even an Euler may be corrected and improved.’ He aifo takes 
notice that he has caufed the © ilufirative plates to be engraved 
in a better ftyle and manner than the French artitts generally 
employ on mathematical figures.’ 

We obferve, at the end of the fecond volume, 2 GLOSSARY 
of the foreign fcientific words occurring in the work ; an addi- 
tion which may, in fome inftances, prove very piniacuiins to 
‘fuch young readers as have not always a good dictionary at 
hand, for the purpofe of occafional explanation. 

As a fpecimen of the ftyle of M. Euler, in his philofophi¢al 
correfpondence, as it appears in Dr. H.’s verfion, we fhall 
tranfcribe his letter 

© On the Cold felt en high Mountains, and at great Depths. 

* It appears very furprizing, that we fhould feel the fame degree 
of cold in all regions, alter we have rifen to a certain height, fay 
24,000 feet; contidering 2 that the variations with refpe@t to heat, on 
the earth, not only in different chmates, | but in the fame country, at 
different feafons of the year, are fo perceptible, ‘T’his variety, which 
taxes place at the furface of the glove, is undoubtedly occafioned by 
the fun. It appests, at firft ight, that his influence mutt be the ves 
above and below, elpecially when we reficct, that a height of 24,00 
feet, or a mile, though very great with — to us, and even far 
beyond the height of the lofticit mountains, is a mere nothing, com- 
pared to the diftance of the fun, which is about thirty millions of 

miles. 
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miles ®. This is, therefore, a very important difficulty, which we 
mult endeavour to folve. For this purpoie I begin with remarking, 

that the rays of the fun do not communicate heat to any bodies, but 
fuch as do not grant them a free paflage. You know that bodies, 
through which we can difcern objects, are denominated ¢tranfparent> 
pellucid, and diaphonous. "Thele bodies are glafs, cryftal, diamond, 
water, and feveral other liquids, though fome are more or lefs tranf- 

parent than others. One of thefe tran{parent bodies being expofed to 
the fun, is not heated to fuch a degree as a body not tranfparent, as 

wood, iron, &c. Bodies not tranf{parent are denominated opaque. A 

burning-glafs, for example, by tranfmitting the rays of the fun, fets 

on fire opaque bodies, while the glafs itfelf is not fenfibly heated, 

Water expofed to the fun becomes fomewhat warm, only becaufe it 

is not perfectly tranfparent; when we fee it confiderably heated by 

the fun at the brink of rivers, it is becaufe the bottom, being an 

opaque body, is heated by the rays which the water tranimits. Now, 

every heated body communicates that heat to all adjoining bodies ; 

the water accordingly derives heat from the bottom, If the water be 

very deep, fo that the rays cannot penetrate to the bottom, it has no 

perceptible heat, though the fun bears upon it. 

¢ As air is a very traniparent body, to a much higher degree than 
glafs or water, it follows, that it cannot be heated by the fun, becaufe 
the rays are freely tranfmicted through it. ‘The heat which we fre- 
quently feel in the air, is communicated to it by opaque bodies, which 
the rays of the fun have heated; and were it pofible to annihilate all 
thefe bodies, the air would fcarcely undergo any change in its tem- 
perature by the rays of the fun: expofed to it or not, it would: be 
equally cold. But the atmofphere is not perfectly tranfparent: it is 
even fometimes fo loaded with vapours, that it lofes almoft entirel+ 
its tranfparency, and prefents only a thick fog. When the air is in 
shis ftate, the rays of the fun have a more powerful influence upon it, 
and heat it immediately. 

‘ But thefe vapours rife to no great height; at the height of 24,000 
feet, and beyond, the air is fo fubtile and fo pure, that it és perfedly 
tranfparent; and for this reafon the rays of the fun cannot imme- 
diately produce any effect upon it. ‘This air is likewife too remote 
from terreitrial bodies, to receive a communication of heat from them; 
they aét only upon fuch as are adjacent. Hence you will eafily per- 
ceive, that the rays of the fun cannot produce any effect in regions of 
the air very much elevated above the jurface of the earth; and that 
the fame degree of cold mult always, and univerfa'ly, prevail in fuch 
revions, as the fun has no influence there, and as the heat of terref- 
trial bodies cannot be communicated fo far. This is nearly the cafe 


on the fummit of very high mountains, where it is always much colder 
than on plains and in vallies ¢. 


‘ The 


‘ * Mr. Euler always means German miles, of goco fathoms each, 
or fomewhat under 43 miles Englith.—£. £.’ 

* + There are clouds, however, above thefe mountains, and in al- 
molt as great a quantity as above the plains, which is demonftrated by 
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¢ The city of Quito, in Peru, is almoft under the equator, and were 
we to form our judgment from its fituation on the globe, we would 
furpole ig oppreffed with intolerable heat ; the air, however, is abund- 
antly temperate, and differs very little from that of Paris. Quito 
is firuated at a great height above the real furface of the earth. In 
going to it from the jea fhore, you have to afcend for feveral days ; 
it is accordingly built in an elevation equal to that of our higheft 
mountains, though furrounded by others ftill much higher, called the 
Cordeliers. This laft circumftance would afford a reafon for thinking, 
that the air there muft be as hot as at the furface of the earth, as it is 
contiguous, on all fides, to opaque bodies, on which the rays of the 
fun fail. The objection is folid ; and no folution can be given but this, 
‘That the air at Quito, being very elevated, muft be much more fub. 
tile, and of lefs gravity than with us; and the barometer, which 
always ftands confiderably lower, inconteftably proves it. 

« Air of fuch a quality is not fo fufceptible of heat as common air, 
as it muft contain Jefs vapour and other particles which ufually float in 
the atmofphere; and we know by experience, that air, very much 
loaded, is proportionably fufceptible of heat. I muft here fubjoin 
another phenomenon, no lefs furprizing: In very deep pits, and 
lower ftill, if it were itil poflible to defcend, the fame degree of heat 
always, and univerfally, prevails, and nearly for the fame reafon, 
As the rays of the fun exert their influence only on the furface of the 
earth, and as the heat which they there excite communicates itfelf up 
and down, this effect, at very great depths, is almoft imperceptible, 
The fame thing holds refpe€ling confiderable heights. This elucida- 
tion will, 1 flatter myfelf, prove fatisfactory *.’ 


Thefe 





the fnows which cover the higheft fummits. There are few naturalifts 
who have not been furprized by clouds in their excurfions upon the 
mountains. The heat that is felt when fuch clouds are formed, mut 
be attributed almoft entirely to the tranfmiffion of the water which 
found itfelf diflolved in the air, under the form of elaftic fluid, toa 
liquid ftate. The heat of the folar rays, intercepted by the cloud, 
can produce no change in the inferior temperature, as it would have 
been tranfmitted from the grourd.— F. E.’ 

¢ * The reafon which Profeffor Euler affigns for the cold that pre- 
vails in the higher regions of the atmofphere feems plaafibi:, but will 
not ftand an accurate examination. Light is much impaired in its 
paflage through the atmofphere, and the heat communicated is in every 
cafe proportional to the quantity of abforption. It appears, from fome 
ingenious experiments of M. Bouguer, that we receive only four-fifths 
of the rays of a vertical fun; and when that luminary approaches the 
horizon, the portion of his light, which reaches the furface of the 
earth, is much fmaller. Thus, at an elevation of 20 degrees, it is 
one-half; at that of 10 degrees, one-third; and at that of five de- 
grees, one-eighth. Hence, the fun-beams are moft powerful on the 
fummits of lofty mountains, for they fuffer the greateft diminution in 
pafling through the denfe air of the lower regions. If the air derived 
its heat from the furface of the earth, thofe countries would be aap 
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Thefe volumes have been miflaid, for fome months, and have 
but verv lately been recovered. We are truly forry that, 
by this accident, our notice of a publication of fo much merit 


has been fo long protracted. Ant. 





eft which enjoyed the greateft quantity of fun-fhine. The Britifh 
sands are fhrouded in clouds nine months of the year; yet our cli- 
mate is milder than that of the fame parallel on the Continent, where 
the fey is generally ferene. The elevated town of Quito, expofed to 
a brilliant fun, enjoys a temperate air; while the Peruvian plains, 
fhaded with fleecy clouds, are parched with heat. Were the reafon- 
ing in the text to be admitted, we fhould conclude, that the tops of 
mountains are warmer than their bafes. To fay that air, much rare- 
fied, is not fufceptible of heat, is a very extraordinary affertion fince 
we are acquainted with no fubftance whatever that may not be heated. 
Befides, a more intenfe cold may be artificially produced than what 
prevails in the lofty regions of the atmofphere. We mutt recur to 
other principles for the true folution of the fact. It is indifferent what 
portion of the air firft receives the heat; the effect depends entirely 
on the nature of its diftribution. If the atmofphere were of an uni- 
form denfity throughout, the heat would, at all heights, be likewife 
the fame. But as the dénfity varies according to the altitude, the 
diftribution of heat is affected by that circumftance, and followsa cer- 
tain correfponding law. I would gladly develope the principles from 
which this theory is deduced, but the popular nature of the prefent 
treatife forbids all abftra@ difcuffion. I fhall, therefore, content my- 
felf with giving a table of the diminution of heat at different altitudes. 


Diminution of heat, in degrees of 


Altitude in feet. Farenheit. 
3,000 — — —_ — 42° 
6,000 — — — — 24% 
9,0co — — — — 38 

12,000 — _-_ — 53 

15,000 —= _ _ — 684 
18,cco — — —_ — 864 
21,000 — — — — 943 


‘ The diminution of heat, on the afcent, is not quite fo great in 
extenfive continents ; for the intercourfe between the rare and the 
denfe portions of the atmofphere is, in this cafe, neceffarily flow, and 
the heat, which is principally formed at the furface, will only be par- 
tially difperfed. 

* It is a common miftake to fuppofe, that the fame heat obtains, at 
acertain depth, in every part of the globe. The faét is, that heat, 
originally derived from the fun, is communicated very flowly to the 
matter below the furface, which, therefore, does not feel the viciffie 
tude of feafons, but retains the average temperature of the climate 
for many ages. Hence the utility of examining the heat of fprings, 
which is the fame with that of the fubjtances through which they flow. 
The following table exhibits the average heat of places on the level of 


the fea, computed by the celebrated aftronomer, Profeffor Meyer, for 
every five degrees of latitude. 
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Art. XI. Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis, in Vindication of one 
of the Tranflator’s Notes to Michaelis’s Introduétion, and in Cop. 
firmation of the Opinion, that a Greek Manufcript, now preferved 
in the Public Library of the Univerfity of Cambridge, is one of 
the Seven, which are quoted by R. Stephens at sJohn v. 7. With 
an Appendix, containing a Review of Mr. Travis’s Collation of 
the Greek MSS. which he examined in Paris: an Extra& from 
Mr. Pappelbaum’s Treatife on the Berlin MS.: and an Effay on 
the Origin and Object of the Velefian Readings. By the Tranflator 
of Michaelis, 8vo. pp. 344. 8s. Boards. Printed at Leipzig; 
and fold by R. Marfh, Fleet-ftreet, London. 1795. 


OINTS in theology and biblical criticifm are contefted with 
as much warmth and obftinacy by Divines, as caftles and 
fortified places are by military men; every inch of ground is 
difputed ; and refiftance is protracted when fubmiffion would be 
more prudent and manly. This has been the cafe in the con- 
troverfy refpecting the authenticity of the paflage in 1 John v.7, 
Mr. Porfon’s letters to Mr. Travis * fo completely demon- 
ftrated, as far as the matter was capable of demonftration, that 
this paflage was an interpolation, that we thought nothing was 
left for Mr. Travis to do but ingenuoufly to own his miftake, 
and to confent, with the great majority of fcripture critics, to 
regard it as abfolutely fpurious,s Mr. Travis, however, is not 
yet prepared to make this acknowledgment. He does not yet 
confider himfelf fufficiently overcome to think of furrendering 
at difcretion, nor even of capitulating. Not fatisfied with 
having to contend with the learning and abilities of a Porfon, 
he throws down the gauntlet to another doughty champion in 
the department of facred literature,—the tranflator and anno- 
tator of Michaelis: but, when he reads thefe letters in reply, 
he muft furely repent of having prolonged the conteft, and of 


* See Rev. vol. v. N.S. p. 42. 
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‘ By comparing this table with the preceding, it is eafy to difco- 
ver, for any latitude, the altitude of the curve of congelation, o 
where the average temperature is 32°.—Z, &,’ 
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having made fuch vain attempts to defend ground abfolutely 
untenable in the prefence of an enemy. 

The faét is, that, notwithftanding the moft diligent fearch 
through the libraries of Europe, nothing has been difcovered to 
render it even probable that there ever exifted an antient Greek 
MS. which contained the fulpecied paflage in 1John v. 7 ; yet 
this does not fatisfy its advocates, who contend that there were 
in being, in the 16th century, MSS. which contained it, and 
that fuch MSS. were ufed by R. Stephens in his celebrated edi- 
tion of the Greek Teftament. How this notion originated, 
and on what flender evidence it refts, Mr. Marth well explains 
in his preface : 

‘ That they, who are unacquainted with Stephens’s celebrated 
edition of the Greek Teftament, which was publifhed in 1550, may 
comprehend in what manner the queftion took its rife whether Ste- 
phens had really fuch MSS. or not, it will be neceffary to explain 
the plan, which he adopted in this edition. ‘The text is a re-ime 
preflion of the fifth edition of Krafmus, with a few alterations, which, 
in the whole N. T.. according to Wetftein, do not exceed twenty. In 
the margin, Stephens quotes various readings, from the Compluten- 
fian edition, and from fifteen Greek manufcripts, eight of which 
were borrowed from the King’s Library, fix were procured from 
various quarters, and one wascollated in Italy. Thefe fixteen copies 
he denotes, wher he quotes various readings from them, by the 
Greek numerals ¢, 6’, y, &c. as farasin. The Codex « he quotes 
throughout the whole New Teftament, becaufe the Complutenfian, 
like other printed editions, contains the whole. Of his fifteen MSS. 
he quotes fome in one part, fome in another, but none throughout the 
whole N. T.: for Greek MSS. in general are not like printed edi- 
tions, but contain commonly only parts of the New Teitament. In 
the Catholic Epiftles, Stephens has quoted only feven manutcripts : 
confequently, in thefe Epiftles he collated only feven, for, if he had 
collated more, he of courfe would have quoted more. Thefe feven 
he denotes by the numerals J’, ¢’, @’, 6, by say vyy Of which the four 
marked y, ¢', ¢’, i, were from the King’s Library, and the other 
three 6’, 12, wy, were amony the fix, which he had procured elfewhere. 
At iJohn v. 7. the difputed paffage ftands thus in Stephens’s text : 
oy Year) r) TATE @ Adyoss Hab TO aysov TEL [Aces Kab BTO8 cb Teeis Ey tse? 
Aas Tees tow ob mxeruedyres ev 7m yn: Which paflage is worded exactly 
asitisin the fifth (not the third) edition of Erafmus, nor is any al- 
teration made in the arrangement, except that Erafmus has dyicv after 
mua, but Robert Stephens defire it. In the margin oppofite to 
‘John v. 7. Stephens has quoted the feven MSS. juft mentioned, 
with an obelus prefixed, which denotes that thefe feven MSS. agreed 
in Omitting Certain words contained in his own text. The number of 
Words omitted in the quoted MSS. he determines by placing in his 
text an obelus before the firit word, and a little crotchet, in the fhape 
ofa femicircle, and of the fize of acomma, after the laftword. At 

© place in queftion, the — is fet before i», which precedes 
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+3 sea, and the femicircle immediately after va: fo'that by this 
notation the words iy 70 42a, and not the whole patiage, are repre. 
fented as wanting in thefe feven manufcripts. But as compofitors are 
not infallible, and marks of reference are frequently placed wron 

through various accidents in printing, this edition of R. Stephens had 
not been publified many years, when Lucus Brugenfis fufpected that 
Stephens’s compofitor had here made a miftske, and that he ought to 
have fet the crotchet, not after soa but alter yx, that is, after the 
laft word of the controverted pafflage, and not after the third: for 
even inthe fixteenth century it was well known, that the Greek MSS, 
in general omitted the whule paflage, but no one either before or 
fince the time of R. Stephens has ever feen a Greek MS. which 
omitted the three firft words only. ‘This however was not admitted 
by the advocates of sJohn v. 7., who {till quoted thefe feven MSS, 
as authority, not indeed for the whole pafiage, but, what is of fome 
importance in a cafe of neceflity, for at lealt three quarters of it. 
About an hundred years after the time of Lucas Brugenfis, Simon 
examined al! the Greek MSS. in the library of the King of France, 
and found that not only é& 7t@ 22:0, but that all the following words, 
as far as iv 79 y7, Were wanting in them all: and, as four out of the 
feven, which Stephens has quoted at 1 John v. 7. had been borrowed 
from this library, though Simon did not attempt to determine what 
particular four, he concluded that Stephens’s reprefentation at that 
paflage was inaccurate. ‘To evade this argument, the patrens of 
Stephens’s femicircle had recourfe to the hypothefis, that the eight 
MSS. which in the time of R. Stephens, belonged to the King’s 
library, were no longer there, and even that they were no longer in 
exiftence: a pofition, which though wholly incapable of defence, is 
indifpenfably neceffary for thofe, who maintain that the femicircle is 
fet right, becaufe the MSS. which flill exift, both in Paris and in 

other places, decide againft them. From this untenable poft they 

were driven a few years afterwards by Le Long, who in 1720 under 

took to determine the particular eight MSS. in the royal library, 

which had been ufed by Robert Stepheas, and confequently four out 

of the feven, which are quoted atiJohnv.7. ‘Thete eight MSS. he 

imperfeGily defcribed in the Journal des Sgavans for June 20: bet he 

gave a more compl«te and more accurate account of them in the edi 

tion of his Bibliotheca facra, which was publuhed in 1723, foon alter 

the death of the author. 

‘ From this period Stephens’s femicircle was abandoned to its fate: 
it dwindled gradually into oblivion, and no one entertained the {mallet 
hope, that another effort would be made in its favour. Sed multart 
nafcentur, quae jam cecidere.—The Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Travis ba 
engaged, after an interval of above fifty years, to reltore it to its lof 
honours, has undertaken to prove that it is juitly entitled to its plac 
and that they who affert the contrary are falie acculers ’ 


This champion for Stephens’s crotchet takes a journey ( 
Paris, for the purpofe of examining the MSS, in the Royal Li 
brary, faid by Le Long to have been the identical SS. ufedty 
Stephens. In collating them, Mr. Travis found reafon, acco 
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ing to his own ftatement, to queftion Le Long's affertion of 
their being the fame that Stephens confulted in collecting his 
various readings ; and, on the ftrength of this fuppofed difco- 
very, he contends for the accuracy of the printer Stephens in 
this inftance, and pledges himfelf to maintain the circle in its 
place. Unfortunately for Mr. Travis, Mr. Marth ftumbled 
ona MS. in the public library of Cambridge at prefent mark- 
ed K. k. 6. 4. which, in a note to his Tranflation of Michaelis’s 
Introduion, (vol. ii. p. 789,) he gave his reafons for fup- 
pofing to be the very MS. which Stephens had quoted by 
the mark sy; and, as this MS. omits not only ev ta spay, 
but all the paflage including et yn, and as Stephens quotes 
all the feven MSS. of the Catholic i piftles for this omiffion, it 
follows (as Mr. Marth faid) that, if one omitted the paflage, all 
did the fame,—whether they were at Paris or Pekin. This 
reduced Mr. Travis to the alternative of either giving up-the 
point, or of combating Mr. Marfh’s argument. He chofe 
the latter; and, having endeavoured to invalidate Mr. M.’s 
reafons for fuppofing the MS. masked in the library of the 
Univerfity of Cambridge K. k. 6. 4. to be the very f.me that 
Stephens diftinguifhed by the mark ry, Mr. Marfh now fteps 
forwards to vindicate his notes, and to prove more at length the 
abfolute identity of the MS. K. k. 6. 4. and Stephens’s MS. ey. 

From thefe Letters being printed in Germany, we conjecture 
that they were written in that country; and, if the author has 
imitated German prolixity, he will be readily pardoned by the 
{cholar, on account of the patient and perfevering refearch, and 
the folid learning and accuracy, which he difplays. ‘Ihe evi- 
dence that he brings, and the arguments that he employs, in 
fupport of his opinion are fo complete, that we think he might 
have {pared his algebraical cheorem (in Letter 4) as unneceflary. 
As a fpecimen, however, of his mode of doubie attack, ia 
combining mathematics with critical inquiry, we will extrac& 
a fhort paflage from Letter 4. After having regularly demon- 
ftrated that the probability in favour of the identity of the MSS, 


. : the probability of the contrary as two nonillions to unity, 
e fays, 


‘ To doubt therefore, I will not fay deny, would require a degree 
of fcepticifm, which would bid defiance to that of Pyrrho himfelf.— 
The preceding demonftration is a dire&t one: but it may be given in 
the form of a reduétio ad abfurdum, thus. The Codex Vatabdli, i. ¢. 
MS. K.k. 6. 4.. is either the fame as the Codex iy, or itis not. If 
it is not the fame, it was morally certain, when | began to collate it, 
that I fhould not find in it the two and twenty readings above men- 
tioned, which are quoted by Stephens from the Codexsy. For it has 
been proved in the Demonftration of the General Theorem that the 
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of + § , 
probability of not find ingthem was SS 1 to 1, which cone 


ftitutes, as already obferved, a moral certainty. But I really did find 
them in the Codex Vatabli, as you yourfelf acknowledge. The fup. 
pofition therefore that the Codex Stephani ry, and Codex Vatabli, are 
different manufcripts, involves an abfurdity: confequently they are 
one and the fame.’ 


In the Appendix, No. I. he examines the arguments em. 
ployed by Mr. Travis to prove that the eight MoS. borrowed 
by R. Stephens from the Royal Library in Paris, and quoted in 
his Greek Teftament of 1550 by the marks y, 0, ¢, 5, 2, 1, vy v6, 
are not the fame with the MSS. which are at prefent numbered 
in that library, 84, 106, 112, 725 475 OF 49, 62, 102, 224. 

In this examination or review, which is very minute, and 
purfued to a confiderable length, Mr. Marth notices Mr, 
Travis’s inaccuracies and hafty conclufions: he accufes him 
of producing evidence which Stephens has not given, and of 
fupprefling that which he has. As it would be entertaining to 
very few readers, we fhall not dwell on this controverty about 
the identity of MSS. but delay our progrefs merely to exhibit 
a fpecimen of Mr. M.’s review, detecting a laughable miftake 
into which Mr. T. has fallen. 


* Codex Stephani « — Codex Regius 112. 


* To prove that the MS. 112 is not Stephens’s MS. ¢, you have 
produced eight examples, of which the firft is falfe, and the fifth 
proves nothing. And to prove thatthe MS. 112 is neither Stephens’s 
s, nor any other of his MSS. you have quoted nine examples, of 
which the three firft are falfe, the fourth proves rather againft your 
Opinion than for it, and the five !aft prove nothing. 

* In the former fet, your firft example is of fo curious a nature, 
that { moft relate the hiltory of it at fulliength. Robert Stephens in 
his firft edition of the Greck Teftament had printed the words oi ax: 
eSicarré; [aos ep 7 TAMMY YEVETi Cy Matth. xix. 28. without a comma bes 
tween joi and &, in the fame manner as Erafmus had done, who con- 
nected ty tn rarwyysecia With of axorubycarréc uote In his fecond edi 
tion, Stephens adopted the punctuation of his father in law Colinaeus, 
and inferted a comma before iy +4 raavyy:v:ci2, which feparates this 
expreffion from the preceding words, and refers it to xaSiczc9: in the 
Jatter part of the verfe. In his third edition he again followed the 
“wegen adopted by Erafmus ; but as his five MSS. », 2, «5 @ i 

ad the punctuation of his fecond edition, and the pofition of the ftop 
makes in this place an alteration in the fenfe, he thought it neceflary 
to remark, that five of his MSS, had a ftop before iv 17 waavyyencias 
which he has expreffed in Greek, in the following manner: [zo t¥, 
iy tn warsyyeveciay Dasoryy Zyecs Td ys Oy 6p CoB. In decyphering thefe 
words you have unfortunately conftrued the Greek prepofition 2¢ 
like the Latin pro, and have taken it in the fenfe of ‘* for,” or “ ine 
fteadef,’’ which —— » Sir, is exprefled by avri. Hence you “a 
.] 
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ed, that Stephens meant to fay, ‘‘inftead of i, +7 madwyyencia the MSS. 
vy dy ts G» HB» read dias orny éxeos,”? and have accordingly quoted c 
erorstncavrés 20s OiasroAny Exvo OTA, AS the reading of the Codex Ste- 
phani «, which you fay contradiéts the reading of the MSS. 112. The 
learned Doétors of the Sorbonne, in examining the very edition, in 
which you have been fo unfortunate, fell into the contrary miftake, 
and took the various readings in Stephens’s margin for the annota- 
tions of the editor, which they condemned as containing heretical 


doctrines.” 
After having beftowed all poffible attention on the refult of 


+t Mr. Travis’s journey to Paris, Mr. M. feels himfelf difpofed 
. to retort the feverity of language employed by his antagonift: 


but he contents himfelf with applying to Mr. 'T.’s collation 
the following words of Cicero; Valeat in opintonibus et fermo- 
nibus imperitorum, ab ingeniis prudentium repudietur : vehementes 
babeat repentinos impetus, fpatio interpofito et caufa cognita confe- 


nefcat. 
Appendix, No. II. is intended to prove, by extracts from 


Mr. Pappelbaum, that the Berlin MS. or the Codex Ravianus, 
is nothing mere than a copy of the Complutenfian edition, 
with variations interfperfed from Stephens’s edition of 1550, 
or a mere impofture. 

The laft Number of the Appendix contains an elaborate 

proof of a propofition advanced in the 3d Letter concerning the 
Velefian Readings, in which it is aflerted that thefe readings 
were not taken immediately either from Greek or even from 
Latin MSS. but from Robert Stephens’s edition of the Vul- 
gate, publifhed at Paris in 1540: that the object, which the 
Marquis of Velez had in view, in framing this collection of 
readings, was not to fupport the Vulgate in general, but the 
text of this edition in particular, wherever it varied from the 
text of Stephens’s Greek Teftament, printed in 1550; and 
that, with this view, he tranflated into Greek the readings of 
the former which varies from the latter, except where Stee 
phens’s Greek margin fupplied him with the readings which 
he wanted, and where he had only to tranfcribe and not to 
tranflate. 
_ By the multitude of evidence adduced by this laborious bib- 
lical {cholar in fupport of his opinion retpeéting the Velefian 
Readings, he appears to have approached as near to demonftra- 
tion as the fubject will admit; and, while he difplays his owa 
diligence, be deteéts the arts that have been employed to pre- 
ferve the errors which have crept into the facred text, and to 
prevent the genuine readings of antient MSS. from appearing 
in the verfions and editions now in ufe. 

On the whole, this volume does Mr. Marfh much credit on 
the {core of diligence and critical capacity ; and from a gentle- 
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man of fo much real learning, and fuch ardent application, the 
public may expect works more important and more generally 
interefting. We are happy to find that he is employed in 
preparing the remainder of Michaelis’s work for the Englifh 
refs. 
. rp The third edition of Mr. Archdeacon Travis’s Letters 
to Mr. Gibbon, publifhed in 1794, [fee M. Rev. vol. xvi, 
p- 218,] contains the remarks to which Mr. Marfh replies in 
the prefent work. 
‘ Ma. 


—_— 
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Art. X!I. Letters of a Hindoo Rajah; written previous to, and 
during the Period of his Refidencein England. To which is pre- 
fixed a Prejiminary Differtation on the Hiltory, Religion, and Man- 
ners of the Hindoos. By Eliza Elamilton. 2 Vols. S8vo. 10s. 
Boards Robinfons. 1796. 

MPRESSED, from the moment at which we begin to think, 
with many gratuitous notions ; bred up with local preju- 
dices; accuftomed to refpeét certain inftitutions, and to con- 
found acquired habits with natural inftin€ts ; we view at a ma- 
turer age, without furprife, the complex ftruCture of refined fo- 
ciety. It becomes difficult to difentangle the perpjexity of its 
combinations ; to feparate that which is effential to its exiftence, 
fiom what is added by caprice; and that which is conducive 
to our happinefs, from what is illufive or pernicious. An in- 
genious device pradtifed for this purpofe, by the learned, has 
been the introduction of individuals of a diftant nation, unac- 
quainted with our opinions, and untainted with our prejudices, 
but imbued with other opinions and other prejudices of a con- 
trary tendency ; the oppofition of which furnifhes us at once 
with an agrecable entertainment, and an inftructive moral leffon. 

By the illufion of fine writing, we can place ourfelves in the 

fituation of this ftranger ; admire and wonder at objects which 

we have before viewed without either wonder or admiration; 
and pofibly withdraw our reverence from others which we have 
hitherto confidered with refpect. A Perfians a Turk, a Chi- 
nefe, and a J. w, have each taken the trouble of publifhing their 
yemarks for our edification; and we are now introduced toa 

Hindoo Kajch, who 1s come tolaugh at our follies, to condemn 

our vices, and o contraft the capricious flu€tuation of our 

modes and fentiments with the perennial fimplicity of eaftern 

Mm ners, 
it is, indeed, fearcely neceflary to inform our readers that 

this is a work of fiction and tancy, defigned to place before the 

view of the Englifh reader a picture of the prevalent manners 
and cultoms of his country, in the novel colours of a fuppofed 
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Hindoo paintee**"Pt may. be more acceptable, becaufe the cir- 
cumftance is lefs apparent, to acquaint them that the actual de- 
jineator of this fketch is fifter of the late Capt. Charles Hamil- 
ton, tranflator of the * Hiftory of the Rohillas,”” and of the 
‘© Hedaya ;” of which works the reader will find accounts in 
our 77th vol. p. 395. and vol. vii. N.S. p. 4'7. The chief point 
to which we fhall direct our attention will naturally be the eep- 
ing preferved by the fair artift, in handling her orienta! pencil. 

The prefixed differtation is defigned for an epitome of the 
religious and political opinions of the Hindoos, in order to 
familiarize the reader with the allufions and images intro- 
duced in the work, From the perufal of it, we derive no ad- 
dition to our ftock of information collected from the fame re- 
eent publications which have fupplied this lady with her mate- 
rials: but fuch works are not yet fufficiently numerous, nor are 
the antiquities of which they treat fuficiently explored, to per- 
mit us to rely, with much confidence, on many curious con- 
jectures which they feem to authorize, relative to the antient 
ftate of the nation which now inhabits the fertile region wafhed 
and enriched by the Ganges. Our knowlege is confined toa few 
ifolated faéts ; while all around is buried in ‘* darknefs vifible.” 
In proportion, however, to the accumulation of thefe facts, 
and the degree of critical acumen and philofophic refearch with 
which they may be inveftigated and appreciated, we fhall gra- 
dually be enabled to tread with a firmer ftep, among the anti- 
quities of this fingular people: to whom, perhaps, inuch of the 
mythology, much of the fcience, and many of the arts, culti- 
vated by the weftern nations, may ultimately be traced :—but, 
with the fcanty materials which could be drawn from Englifh 
authors, it will not appear furprifing if our fair writer herfelf 
fhould fometimes fall, and fometimes lead her Rajah, into mif- 
takes, which a moderate degree of local knowlege would have 
enabled her to avoid. In affigning the Barampooter as the 
eaftern limit of Hindoftan, fhe cuts off fome of its richeft pro- 
vinces; in beftowing on its antient government a federative 
form, fhe has embraced too readily a moft queftionable hypo- 
thefis ; and in exempting the Hindoos from all hatred or con- 
tempt of other nations, fhe has tota!ly miftaken the genius and 
character of the fons of Bramha, in whom a contempt of fo- 
reigners is inculcated and excufed by the precepts of their reli- 
gion. A lefs venial error occurs in the paiiage where Génefa 
is faid to be the * Janus of the Grecian mythology,’ in which 
this Italian deity had no place. 

The differtation is in general well written, though we muft 
except the following ungrammatical fentence: ¢ thole religious 
prejudices which kept them in a ttate of perpetual feparation from 

their 
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their conquerors has tended,’ &c. * Anpathape indifference,® 


too, is anexpreflion to which we cannot reconcile ourfelves, 
We now come to the fable of the work. When the arms of 
the late vizier, affifted by his European auxiliaries, wrefted the 
province of Rohilcund from that tribe of Afghans to which it 
owed its name, a party of the fugitives fought refuge in the 
mountains of Almora, and carried with them a young Captive, 
an Englifh officer named Percy. Zaarmilla, Rajah of Almoe 
ra, received them with that hofpitality which is the cha. 
raGteriftic of a liberal mind and a feeling heart. This prince 
had already attained a degree of general knowlege which was 
very uncommon in Hindoftan ; and during a long “confinement, 
in confequence of an accidental fracture, young Percy found 
leifure to inftru& him in the Englifh language, as well as in 
many particulars of our manners and political inftitutions, 
The pure precepts of the gofpel, which, he did not doubt, were 
literally pra€tifed, imprefled him with the higheft ideas of our 
morals ; and a letter to Percy from his fifter ‘infpired him with 
an equal refpect for the talents and fenfibility of the fair ; when 
the death of his gueft deprived him of this intelle@tual enter- 
tainment. It was then that he conceived the defign of vifiting 
England: but the diffluafion of his friend Maandaara, corrobo. 
rated by the narrative of Sheerinaal, who had Jately returned 
from this country, and who gave a reprefentation of our man- 
ners which was very different from the ideal perfetion figured 
by the Rajah, fucceeded in deterring him from executing his 
defign. he friendfhip between our hero and Maandaara is 
now farther cemented by the interchange of fifters: but the 
Rajah lofing his wife foon afterward by a premature death, he 
quits a fcene in which every object reminds him of his lofs, i ine 
trufting the education of his fon to the fuperintendence of his 
friend, to whom the letters are addrefled. He vifits Allahabad and 
Benares, and prefents us with an account of his voyage down 
the Ganges, enlivened by occafional defcriptions of the rich 
and romantic fcenery ; as well as by the portraits of his com- 
panions, the ‘friends of Percy, who accompanied him to Cal- 
cutta. During his refidence in that city, he difcovers that the 
conduct of his new aflociates was not fo uniformly modelled on 
the examples furnifhed by the facred writings, as might be 
wifhed : yet he fees more to applaud than to condemn; and 
he determines to profecute his defign of vifiting England. 
The novelty of many fcenes and characters which occur in 

Calcutta, and the furprife which they afford to our traveiler,— 
particularly, the aftonifhment excited by feeing our ladies {o far 
forget the modefty of their fex, as even—to dance at a ball,—are 
amuling and well defcribed, “i 
e 
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The fecond volume commences with the Rajah’s embarka- 
tion ; but, for the portraits of his fhip-mates, the incidents of 
the voyage, and the characters of thofe with whom he becomes 
acquainted in England, we mutt refer to the work itfelf. Suffice 
it to fay that he too foon learned to appreciate the difference 
between the pradtice of Chriftians, and their profe/jions. 

Although this publication is well fupported throughout, and 
affords much entertainment, and many juft and pointed remarks 
refpecting the prefent ftate of our own country, we mutt ac- 
knowlege ovr opinion that the portion of the work which is 
evidently moft laboured is the leaft deferving of commenda- 
tion; and that Mifs H. is lefs happy in her defcriptions of 
Hindoo manners, than in her delineations of fcenes at home, 
where fhe is better acquainted. it might feem faitidious to. 
object to the impoflibility of a Hindoo partaking of our tables, 
fince that is a difficulty inherent to the fubje& 3 but we perceive 
other incongruities, which amore perfect knowlege of that people 
would have taught her to avoid. A party at cards is miltaken 
by the Rajah for a poojah, or act of adoration: but cards are 
well known though not frequently ufed in Hindoftan ; and they 
are mentioned by A bul Fzil as one of the amufements at the court 
of Akbar. The names of the hero and his fifter, (Zaarmilla and 
Zamarcanda, ) are fuch as a Hindoo could not pronounce with- 
out difficulty. The letier Z is not to be found in the Shanfcrit 
alphabet, nor in any of the dialects derived from that fource; 
and in the pronunciation of thofe Perfic words in which that 
letter occurs, it is converted by the Hindoos into J ; as jemin- 

* dar for Zemindar. The Ganges we find in one paflage ftyled the 

‘king of rivers ;” though elfewhere, indeed, the goddefs is reftored 

toher real fex. Angels and genii are both improperly mentioned 

in this work, being equally toreign from the Hindoo mythology. 

| The term of Faquir cannot be applied, with propriety, to any 
| but Mohammedan mendicants. A correc tafte fhould have 
led this ingenious lady to reject the frequent recurrence of 
Perfic or Moorifh words, where both the found and the fenfe 

would gain by a tranflation. The fparkling chubdar of ine 





. tellect,’ applied to the eye, is an expreflion too remote from 
. common fenfe to be agreeable. by 
. We feel no pleafure, however, in pointing out defedts, partie Ny 
4 cularly where there is much to approve; and we will now pro- 
, ceed to offer a {pecimen of the performance to our readers, 
m which fhall be the beginning of the fourteenth Letter. A para- wt f 
vf graph inferted in a newfpaper at Soaleuste, after having mene amen 
r tioned the Rajah’s name, and defcribed his perfon, falfely and 
e wickedly infinuated that he had come there on behalf of the 
' Hindoo inhabitants of Bengal, to complain.of the horrid cruel- 
ne ties 
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ties and unexampled opprefiion, under which, through the mal- 
adminiftration of the Britifh governer of India, the natives 
were made to groan. 


* LETTER XIV. 


« Since I laft took up the reed of friendfhip, my heart has been 
fretted with vexation, and my foul chilled with aftonifhment. Will 
the friend of Zaarmilla believe it poffible, that 1 fhould have found 
frand and falfehood, venality and corruption, even in that court-pro- 
tedied vehicle of public information, that pure fource of intelligence, 
called a newfpaper. 

* The manner in which i made the difagreezble difcovery, was, to 
me, no lefs extraordinary than the difcovery itfelf. L[ went, as ufual, 
yefterday morning, to fpend an hour at the neighbouring coffee-houfe, 
and, on entering it, was furprifed to find myfelt the object of univerfal 
attention, Every eye was turned towards me; fome few feemed to 
regard me with a look of contempt ; but the general expreflion was 
that of pity and compaffion. I had advanced to a box, and called for 
anewfpaper, bat was hefitating whether 1 fhould retire, or ftay to 
perufe its contents; when a gentleman, whom I obferved to eye me 
with particular eagernefs, approaching me with much formality, beg- 
ged leave to enquire, whether | was indeed the Rajah of Almora, 
2 native prince ot Rohilcund ? On being anfwered in the affirmative, 
the gentleman, again bowing to the ground, thus proceeded : ** I hope 
your highnefs wii! not attribute it to any want of refpeat, that } have 
thas prefomed to intrude myfelf into your prefence. 1 entertain too 
much refpect, for whatever is illuitrious in birth, or honourable in 
rank, or dignified in title, or exalted in authority, to doany thing de- 
rogatory to its greatnefs. I am but too confcious of the prejudice 
which your highne/s muft inevitably entertain againit this nation, to 
hope that you will look on any individual belonging to it, without fuf- 
picion and abhorrence! But I] hope to convince you, in fpite of the 
reafons you have had to the contrary, that we are not a nation of 
montters. Some virtue ftill remains among us, confined to me, and 
my honorable friend, it is true; but we, fir, are Englifhmen. Eng: 
Jifhmen, capable of blufhing at the nefarious practices of delegated 
authority. Englifhmen, who have not been completely embowelled 
of our natural entrails; our hearts, and galls, and {pleens, and livers, 
have not been forcibly torn from our bodies, and their places fupplied 
by fhawls and lacks, and nabob-fhips and Dewanees. We have real 
hearts of flefh and bloed within our bofoms. Hearts which bleed at 
the recital of human mifery, and feel for the woes of your unhappy 
country, with all the warmth of unfophiflicated virtue.’? Perceiving 
my intention to fpeak, ‘* I know, fir, what you would fay,”’ cried he, 
with vehemence : ‘* you would tell me, that your hatred to the kng- 
Jith race was founded in nature and juflice. You would tell me, that 
it is we who have defolated your Empire, who have turned the fruit- 
ful and delicious garden of.Rohileund into a waite and howling wil- 
dernefs. We, who have extirpated the noble race of warriors, who 
were your kind proteétors! your indulgent lords! your beneficent 
friends'!—to whom you paid a proud fubmiflion; a dignified obe- 
dience ; a fubordination more defirable than the tumultuous fpirit of 
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the moft exalted freedom !”? Again I attempted to fpeak.—* Ah!’ 
cried he, in a ftill louder tone, ‘* you need not defcribe to me, the ra- 
vages you have feen committed, the infults you have fuftained! You 
need not tell me, that your friends have been flaughtered ; your coun- 
try plundered ; your houfes burned ; your land laid watte 5 your Ze- 
nana difhonoured ; and the favourite, the lovely, the virtuous wife of 
your affeétions, perhaps, torn fron\ your agonizing bofom.”? This 
was a chord not to be touched, even by the rude hand of a ftranger, 
without exciting a vilible emotion. ‘* I fee the fubje& is too mach 
for you,”’ cried he, ‘¢ it is too much fraught with horror to be viewed. 
with indifference. Nature fickens at the recolle&tion, but you need 
fay no more ; depend upon it, I fhall make a proper reprefentation of 
your cafe. Through me, your wrongs fhall find a tongue. I will 

roclaim to the world, all that I have heard vou utter. ‘That mals of 
horrors, that fyftem of iniquity, which your highnefs would defcribe, 
fhall be laid open to the eye of day, and its wicked, nefarious, abo- 
minable, and detefted author, expofed to the juf indignation of the 


congregated univerfe.”’ At thefe words, again bowing to the ground, 
he turned round, and departed.’ 


A number of miftakes occur in the orthography, which we 
imagine to be typographical ; comparttive, frivélous, infallable, 
phenomona, predominant, impofter, &&c. 

The original hymns addrefled to the Hindoo deities by Sir 
William Jones are here termed tranflations: an error which 
we think it neceflary to notice, becaute fublimity of invention, 


and an ingenious difplay of appropriate imagery, conftitute a 
principal beauty of thofe poems. 





Art. XII. The Defeription of Greece, by Paufanias; tranflated. 
[ Article concluded from the Rev. for Auguft, p. 373-] 


HAvine given a copious account of the M¢tics, we fhall juft 
run over the nine remaining books, and conclude with a 

few farther remarks on Mr. ‘Taylor’s tranflation. 

In the fecond book, or Corinthiacs, Paufanias defcribes ever 
thing that appeared to him remarkable in the Ifthmus of Co- 
rinth ; the whole interlarded, as ufual, with hiftory and mytho- 
logy; and, here and there, with judicious obfervations, arifin 
from the fubject in hand.—A fubdivifion of this book is the 
Argolics, or a defcription of Arges and its territories. 

Book the third, or the Lacontcs, opens with a concife ac 
count of the origin of Lacedemon ; and of its more antient 
kings, from Lelex to Agis. Although Paufanias feems to 


have been at heart a itaunch republican, yet he cannot hel 

paying a juft compliment to two or three of thofe Spartan 
kings. ‘* Polydorus, (fays he,) wes dear to all the Spartans, 
and renowned over al! Greece ; for that he never did a@ violent 
ai, nor faid an injurious word, to any one: and never dif- 
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joined Humanity from Fu/tice.”’—Speaking of Leonidas engag. 
ing, with only 300 Lacedemonians, the formidable army of 
Perfians, at Thermopylae, he makes this obfervation: ‘* Many 
wars have been waged, both by Greeks among themfelves and 
by Greeks with barbarians; and thofe have been the moft 
memorable, in which the vajour of one man was eminently 
confpicuous, as of Achilles at Troy, and of Miltiades at Mara- 
thon: but this exploit of Leonidas, in my eftimation, furpaffes 
the examples of all times.”—On the hiftory of Agefilaus he 
dwells with pleafure, and feems to regret that the nature of his 
plan permitted him to fay no more. He then proceeds toa 
minute defcription of Sparta, and of the places belonging to 
it, in his wonted manner.— Among the numerous temples, he 
met with one, dedicated to Venus-Morpho, of a fingular con- 
ftruction : it had a fecond ftory, which he had no where elfe 
feen.— At the temple of Minerva, called Chalkioukos, he fawa 
brazen ftatue of Jupiter, fuppofed to be the oldeft made of 
that metal. Its various parts had been formed feparately, and 
afterward joined together by nails. It was made by Learchus; 
faid to have been the difciple of Dzdalus.—-The throne of 
Apollo Amycleus, by Bathycles, feems to have been one of the 
fineft works of antiquity. The image, feated on it, was not 
lefs than thirty cubits high: it was not, however, the work 
of Bathycles, but of a much ruder age.—In ch. 25th of this 
book, having occafion to mention the ftory of Arion, as related 
by Herodotus, he affures us that he himfelf had feen, at Poro- 
felené, a dolphin ; which, in gratitude to a boy who had healed 
the wounds received from certain fifhers, was obedient to the 
boy’s voice, and carried him on his back whitherfoever he 
would: rouroy tov dergwa ido war xxAsyte Tw Toudk vransovTa, 
Kas CepovTa omore emoxeidat ct urosro. 

From the Lacedemonian territories, he paffes to thofe of the 
Meffenians. This is the fubject of the fourth book ; which is 
chiefly hiftorical, and fhews that Paufanias had more than or- 
dinary talents for that fort of compofition. The war between 
the Mefienians and Spartans is fo well narrated, that we can 
hardly refift the temptation of laying a part of it before our 
readers, It is not inferior to any thing in Livy. 

The: prior Eliacs, or book fifth, is full of curious matter 3 
in which the Olympiac games make a prominent figure In 


‘ch. 10’ and 91, is a beautiful defcription of the celebrated 
‘temple of Jupiter Olympius. It was of the Doric order, and 
entirely built of Parian marble. ‘The very roof was of marble 


cut in the fhape of tiles; a method of roofing which was firft 
invented by’ Naxius of Byza. The height of the temple was 
68 feet, its' breadth 95, and its length 230. Around the zone, 
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above the “columns, were fufpended the twenty-one golden 
fhicl¢s, which were dedicated by the Roman conful Mummuus, 
after his victory over the Achaians and the taking of Corinth, 
Within, were pillars fuftaining galleries at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the floor, through which there was a paflage to the 
ftatue of Jupiter. The god was feated on a throne of ivory 
and gold, having a crown on his head refembling the branch of 
a wild olive. In his right hand, he held a Victory of gold and 
ivory, with a fillet and crown on her head: with his left, he 
grafped a fceptre compofed of all forts of metals ; on the top 
of which fat an eagle. The fandals of the god were of gold ; 
and of gold alfo his robe, decorated with various animals and 
flowers, particularly the lilly. At the foot of the ftatue, was 
an infcription importing that it was the work of Phidias ; 
Deidizc, geapuids vi0s, AQnvanos, y’eroince. 

The throne was variegated with gold, precious ftones, ebony, 
and ivory, intermixed with animals of various kinds. At the 
four feet of the throne were four Victories reprefented as 
dancing. Two other Victories were placed at the feet of the 
god. Before thefe were feen the Theban youth ravifhed by the 
fphinxes ; and, below the {phinxes, Apollo and Diana piercing 
with their arrows the fons of Niobé. Four rules, or foot. 
bands, reaching from one foot of the throne to another, held 
them together. On the front rule were, originally, eight 
reprefentations: but one of them had been effaced whem 
our author vifited it. ‘They reprefented the contefts of grown 
combatants : for, in the time of Phidias, puerile contefts 
were not inttituted. On the three other rules are reprefented 
the Hercules and his aflociates fighting againft the Amazons. 
The throne was not only fupported by feet, but alfo by pil- 
lars within the feet; but to infpect thefe and the ow fi ine 
terior parts was not permitted: a near approach being pre« 
vented by inclofures, raifed in the manner of a wall. The 
fore part of thefe inclofures was painted only in one colour, 
namely azure: but on the other fides was a variety of paintings 
by Panenus *. Among thefe were an Atlas fupporting heaven 
and earth, with Hercules by his fide; feeming willing to re- 
lieve him of his burthen. On the upper parts of the throne, 
above the head of the ftatue, Phidias placed the three Graces 
on one fide, and three of the Hours on the other fide. On the 
bafe under the feet of Jupiter, called Thranion, were golden 
lions, and a reprefentation of the battle of Thefeus with the 
Amazons. On the great bafe, which fupported the throne 
itfelf, were, wrought in gold, Apollo afcending his chariot, 


* He was brother to the ftatuary Phidias, and painted the battle of 
Marathon in the great porch of Athens. 
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Jupiter and Juno with one of the Graces, Hermes, Vefta, 
Love receiving Venus emerging from the fea, and the goddefs 
Perfuafion crowning her, &c.—Such was this mafter-piece of 
Phidias ; which when the artift had finifhed, he is reported to 
have entreated the god to fignify whether the work was pleaf- 
ing to him, when inftantly a flafh of lightning announced his 
approbation. 

At no great diftance from the temple, was the great Olvmpic 
altar, ** compofed of the afhes collected from the burnt thighs 
of victims.”? The bafe of this altar, called Prothy/s. took up 
a circumference of 420 feet. ‘Jhe whole height of the altar 
was 22 feet. Steps of ftone led, on every fide, to the pro- 
thyfis: but fteps of afhes led thence to the top; where the 
thighs are burned.—Cur readers will perceive how accurate a 
defcriber Paufanias was ; and what fort of entertainment they 
are to expect in his volume.—We haften to the other books, 

The fixth book is a continuation of the fifth, and is called 
the Poflerior Eliacs. it contains a defcription of the ftatues of 
thofe who had been victors in the Olympic games, with the 
names of the artifts who formed them; notes the period at 
which they came to our author’s knowlege; and gives a num- 
ber of hiftoricel anecdotes relative to the perfons whofe ftatues 
he faw. For inftance, on the ftatue of Polydamus, he cbferves 
that he was the ftrongeft man of his age. He flew, unarmed, 
a huge lion on mount Olympus.—Coming, on a time, to a 
herd of oxen, he feized the largeft and fierceft of them by one 
of his hind feet, and kept his hold fo faft, that the animal with 
difficulty efcaped, with the lofs of bis hoof. He would ftop a 
chariot in its full career, by only feizing it with one of his 
hands. At length, however, he fell a victim to confidence in his 
own ftrength: for, attempting to ftay the top of a cavern which 
threatencd to fall in, he was crufhed by the enormous mafs, and 
‘buried in itsruins, In another place, Paufanias fays of Milo, 
that **he would bind his forehead with a cord; and by com- 
prefing his lips and holding in his breath, would fo fill the 
veins of his head with blood, as to burft the cord.”? He too 
fell a facrifice to his confidence. Meeting with an oak into 
which wedges had been driven to cleave the wood, he attempt- 
ed to rend the oak afunder: but, the wedges giving way, he was 
caught by the clofing parts, and was torn in pieces by the wolves, 

Not only thofe who had been victorious in the games 
had flatues in Olympia, but alfo celebrated hiftorians, ora- 
tors, pocts, &c. juch as Gorgias, Tifias, and Anaximenes. 
This baft deferved a ftatue for having faved the Lampfacent 
from the fury of Alckendat of Macedon, by a very ingenious 
ftratagem., «\s he was known to Alexander, the Lampfaceni 
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deemed him a proper perfon to be fent to deprecate the mo- 
narch’s wrath: but Alexander fwore, by the gods of the 
Greeks that he would do every thing contrary to what Anaxi- 
menes 4hould afk. Anaximenes then faid: ‘ Grant me, O 
King, this favour: let the women and children of the Lamp- 
faceni be enflaved; let the city be razed from its foundations, 
and the temples of their gods be burned.”” Alexander, unable 
to elude his oath, pardoned the Iampfaceni. Paufanias relates 
another ftory of Anaximenes, not fo honourable. “Theopom- 
pus having offended him, he wrote a moft reviling book 
againft the Athenians, Lacedmonians, and Thebans, and 
circulated it in the name of his adverfary, whofe flyle he had 
perfectly imitated ; and thus he made ‘heopompus odious to 
all the Grecians. 

Achaics, or Book the Seventh._—The firft fifteen chapters of 


this book are purely hiftorieal. The war of the Achaians, firft 


with the Lacedzemonians, and next with the Romans, (whofe 
allies they had formerly been,) is well related. Their quarrel 
with the Romans was owing to the inconfiderate ambition of 
their general Critolaus ; on which Paufanias makes this excel- 
lent oblervation ; 2pplicable to almoft every war that is waged: 
“It often happens that both kings and cities are unfuccefsful in 
wars which they undertake, more from the frown of fortune, 
than the fault of the warriors: but rafpne/s, with imbecility, is 
rather madnefs than misfortune; and this it was that ruined 
the Achaians.’’— The temerity and ill fate of Critolaus did not 
prevent Dizeus from imitating him. The confequences were, 
the total defeat of the Achaians, the capture of Corinth, and 
the overthrow of liberty in all the Grecian ftates, by the Con- 
ful Mummius. It is worthy of obfervation, that this liberty 
was reftored by the monfter Nero; which draws from our au- 
thor the following remark: ** When I confider this aétion of 
Nero, Plato feems to me to have moft truly faid: that unjuft 
ations of tranfcendent magnitude and audacity are not the offspring 
of vulgar fouls, but of a noble mind, depraved by bad education.” — 
‘The reft of the book is defcriptive of the towns, temples, and 
other monuments in Achaia. 

Book VIII. or, the 4rcadics.—The Arcadians inhabited the 
moft inland part of the Peloponnefus. Pelafgus was their firft 
king, His fon Lycaon built the city Lycofura, and invented 
the Lycean games, € was cont€mporary with Cecrops. He 
had a great number of fons, who all built cities: but his eldett 
fon Nyimus had the fupreme power. His only daughter was 
the celebrated Callifto, whom Jupiter transformed into the 
conftellation called the great Bear. Her fon Arcas fucceeded 
her father, and gave his name to the country. From him 
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Paufanias gives the genealogy of the Arcadian kings down t) 
Ariftocrates, who was ftoned to death by the people, for fuf. 
fering himfeit to be bribed by the Lacedzmonians. 

The moft remarkable things in Arcadia were the Diczar. 
chian hot baths; the ftatues of Efculapius, Latona, Jung, 
and Minerva, at Montinwa, by Praxiteles ; the tomb of Api. 
tus, celebrated by Homer, but celebrated by him, fays Pay. 
fanias, ** becaufe he had never feen a more noble monumenr: 
in the fame manner as he compares the dence made by Vulcan 
on the field of Achilles, to the dance of Ariadne made by 
Deedalus ; becaufe he had never feen any thing of more ex. 
cuifite workmanfhip.’—On Mount Cyllene he faw white 
inerles *, and at Sepia the fernent called /eps ; which he thas 
defcribes:—** It is very fmall, has an afhy colour, and is vi. 
yriegated with fpots: its head is broad, its neck flender, its 
belly laree, its tail fhort: tt walks, as well as the cera/fes, like 
a crab.?—-Not far from the ruins of Nonacris, be met with 
tne higheft precipice that he had ever feen. “Phe water that 
trickles down it 1s fuppofsd to be the Styx, and is deftrudtive 
to animals of every kind; it breaks in pieces chryftal and por. 
phyry vafes; and it diflolves all forts of metals; but it has no 
eficct on the hoof of a horle.—In the river Araanius, he was 
told, there were fifhes which fang like a thrufh: ** Bur, dl- 
though | ftaid (fays he) by the river-fide until fun-fet, when 
thote fithes are faid to be particularly vocal, E never heard any 
fuund proceed from them.” | 

Yhe Ninth Book, or the Bogotics, contains an account of the 
Thebans, and of the curioffties that were to be feen in their 
tersitories. Nlount Helicon and its vicinity are more particu. 
larly deferibed. A confiderable number of anecdotes of natura 
hiftury, and fome judicious critical remarks, are inter{perled. 

The fAocics conclude the work. A large portion of this 
06K is taken upin deferibing Delphos, and the various offer- 
tuirs dedicated to the Delphic Oxacle. In ch. 36. he givess 
cusious defeription of the cochineal fhrub, and of the black 
and white hellebore;skat abound in the hills‘above Anticyra 
{lence Horace’s Naviget Anticyram. | 

From the fketch which we have thus given of the workd 
Paufanias, our readers, we prefume, will have a defire to rea 
the whole; and they will certainly find much entertainment 
efpecially if they be able to perufe it in the original. Even Mr. 
T.’s tranflation, faulty as it is, they will read with pleafurt, 
until a better appear ; or rather until Mr. T. himfelf fhall 


vite his own verfion and render it more perfect : for weat 
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perfuaded that he is capable of making a much better perform- 
gnce by beflowing on it a little more time, and paying due at- 
tention to the common Rutes for tranflating well. The ra- 
pidity with which he has laboured may account for many of his 
miftakes ; and this he feems to confider as a fort of apology. 
The public, however, pay little regard to fuch apologies ; they 
expect that an author will take all poffible pains, and all the 
time that is neceflary, to produce as perfect a work as he is 
capable of giving. Overfights and defects may be found in 
the moft laboured compofitions, and the critic muft be rigid, 
indeed, who would not excufe them: but evident marks of 
careleffnefs and precipitation are not fo readily pardoned. 

The notes which Mr. T. has added at the end of Vol, III. 
are lefs calculated to explain his author’s text, than to fupport 
the montftrous fyftem of Pagan mythology and mytticifm which 
this hardy modern efpoufes. We give one of them as a {pe- 
cimen: it is that which concerns oracles, and relates to p. 260 
of vol. I. 


‘ Who has dared to corrupt the oracle of the god.| There cannot bz 
the leaft doubt but that the greater part of men of the prefent day 
believe the ancient oracles to have been nothing more than the tricks 
of defigning priefts; and the remaining part, which is certainly a 
very {mall one, will, as it appears to me, afcribe them to the influ- 
ence of evil fpirits. However, as it is a well known fact that moi of 
the oracles ceafed when the Chriftian religion made its appearance, it 
is impoffible that they fhould have been nothing more than fraudulent 
tricks ; for, if this had been the cafe, there was a much greater ne- 
ceflity than ever for the exercife of fuch tricks, when a new religion 
ftarted up, diametrically oppofite to the old one; nor can any reafon 
be afligned why on this hypothefis the oracles fhould ceafe. On the 
other hand, to fay that they were produced by the influence of evil 
fpirits, is juft as abfurd as to affert that evil is naturally the fource of 
good; for the tendency of the oracles was evidently dire&ted to the 
good both of individuals and cities, which in numberle{s in{tances 
they were the means of procuring. It may therefore be fafely con- 
ciuded that they were produced by divine influence; and that they 
ceafed when the Chriftian religion appeared, becaufe the parts of the 
earth in which the oracles were given then became too impure to re- 
ceive the prophetic infpiration. For, as we have obferved in a for- 
mer note, there muft be a concurrence of proper inffruments, times, 
and places, in order to receive divine influence in a proper manner ; fa 
that when all or any of thefe are wanting, this influence will either be 
hot at all received, or will be received mingled with the delufions of 
error. * But let the reader who defires popular conviction of this im- 
portant fact, that there was no collufion im general in the ancient 
Oracles, perufe the firft book of Cicero De Divinatione ; and aniefs his 
intelle€tual eye is dreadfully blinded by the darknefs of per/e@ atheifm, 
which has now fpread itfelf among ail ranks of men, he mutt be at leait 
Convinced that they were not produced by the knavery of priefts. 
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That the priefts indeed were fometimes corrupted, the paflage befoge 
us of Paufanias, and many other inftances which might be adduced, 
fuficiently prove ; but this does not in the leaf invalidate the exiftence 
of divine influence, or the reality of oracular predi¢tion; becaufe thg 
beit things always have been and always will be perverted, through 
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the weaknefs and viciouinefs of the bull of mankind.’ G 
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Art. XIV. The Hiffory of Devonfhire. Ja 'Three Volumes, By 
the Rev. Richard Polwhele, of Polwhele in Cornwall, and late of 
Chri Church, Oxford. Vol. If. Folio. pp. 332. al, a5, 
Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


Ws have deen long expecting another volume of * Hi/orical 

Views of Devonthire, by this author, but as yet are dif. 
appointed ; and this indeed has been one caufe of our not allot. 
sing amore early attention to the work before us, of which 
it 1s now more than time that fome notice fhould be taken, 
We thal] not attempt to affign a reafon for Mr. Po!whele’s 
commencing his publication with the fecond volume, but we 
will extract, from the preface, the following pafiage : 


¢ Of the more curious and ftriking particulars that are ufually ip. 
terwoven in the general texture of county-hiftories, the Arf volume 
of this work is compofed. The more interefting accounts in anti- 
quitics or hiftory have there been feparately difcuffed: nor have'the 
civil, military, and religious notices, and architectural defcriptions of 
caitles and monafteries, or the memoirs of remarkable perfonages, 
been ever affociated with the chorography or pedigrees of the volume 
before us. But whilit the beit of the materials were thus felected for 
the fi? part of the work, what, it may be afked, remained for the 
cond, to engage attention? ‘The fpirit thiys extracted, what was lef 
but a caput mortuum? By thofe who have no relifh for topographical 
dclineations, for accounts of landed property, for genealogical me- 
moirs, or for defcriptions of parifh-churches, the refiduum before os 
muft, doubtle{s, be confidered as vapid and dead, In the mean tim, 
they who are particularly attached to provincial hiftories, may be 
pleafed with this refiduum: the fpirit, all volatile cffence, would be 
too fubtle—too zxthereal for their grofs perceptions. It is not, how | 
ever, in deference to the judgment of fuch perfons, whofe ideas att 
circumfcribed within the limits of their refpective parifhes, and who 
are attracted only by the notices of their own lands, or the efftate 
around them, that I have purfued my prefent plan. I have purfued 
it from a conviction, that this method is clear and diftinet. My de 
{criptions, it is true, may frequently appear fuperficial and defedtive, 
but they cannot appear either the one or the other, to thofe wh 
comprehend the deficn of rhe avhole work, and to thofe who do nd, 
} addrefs neither explanations nor apologies. 
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< The part of this work, in fhort, before the reader, confifts of 
nothing more than a chorographical deferiptiou or parochial furvey 
of the county of Devon; including the moft authentic memorials that 
could be collected from various authors, cr from unpublijhed MSS., from 
deeds, records, regifters, Fe. Se. or from my own obfervations, or 
shofe of my corre/pondents~—relating to the jituation, extent, boundaries 
isc. of parifmes 3 rtvers, bridges, roads, villages, hamlets, manors, their 
ancient and prefext owners ; churches, chapels, -retories, wicaragess 
fic, As tothe execution of the chorographical part of the work, it 
js a point which the public mutt determine. But, in forming this 
judgment, they will keep my plan iteadily before them: they will 
decide on what I have done, according to what I| profeffed to do. 
And where they perceive not novelties, they will reccllect an excla- 
mation * familiar to the learned, which may not be inapplicable to 
my cafe: where they mark deficiencies, they will be aware, that 
chafms are often owing to papers promifed, but withheld: where 
they deteé&t errors, they will confider the neglig-nce of correfpond- 
ents, whofe feeming zeal, or ingenuity, too frequently precludes 
every fufpicion of miftake.’ , 


In this manner the author apprifes his readers of what they 
are to expect, At the entrance of the volume, between forry 
and fifty pages are employed in a general account ot the Diocefe 
of Exeter, with its cathedral ; and hence we are conducéted to its 
divifion into the three archdeaconries of }'xcter, Barnftaple, and 
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‘Totnes. The archdeaconry of Exeter is fubdivided into feven 
‘Deanries, and thefe with their feveral parifkes conftitute this 


part of the performance, Whether this ecclefiaftical diftribu- 
tion be preferable to that of the Hundreds, or whether it be equally 
proper, agreeable, and inftructive with the latter method, are 
inquiries into which we {hail not enter. Topography em- 
braces {uch a variety of fubje&ts, that it is very difficult to de- 
termine in what mode they fhould be exhibited, fo as to prove 
moft informing and pleafant: with fome reafon, it muft be ac- 
knowleged, Mr. P. rejects the method which is ufually taken: 
let him fpeak for himfelf ; 


* The materials for a provincial hiftory are a vaft and heteroge- 
neous mafs, the difcordant parts ot which are with difficulty feparared 
and regularly difpofed. But, to exhibit clear views of his fubjeéts, 
feems to be as indifpenfably required from the hiftorian as from the 
painter: this, indeed, fhou'd be more peculiarly the aim of the pro- 
Vinctal hiftorian. Yet few writers of county-hiftories have fufficiently 
attended to perfpicuity in the arrangement of their matevials. The 
uatural hiffory, the antiguities, the czvil bijlory, and the chorography of 
county (including a great variety of fubordinate topics) nave pene- 
rally been treated promifcuoufly. ‘The writer, after a curfory furvey 
of his county, divides it into parifhes. And in each parifh, we are 
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Percant, gui ante nos nofira dixcrunt.—-Not, perhaps,a very gentle, 
Ror generous fentiment.’ 
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furnifhed with all the particulars of its natural hiftory and antiquities 
political tranfaciions, civil and religious conftitution, archite&ure 
agriculture, mining, manufaftures, commerce, language, literature, 
and biography; to which are fubjoined notices of the inhabitants, ag 
to their bodily ftrength and longevity, their ufages and their manners. 
Uncongenial as the {ubjefts, for the moft part, are, with chorographi. 
cal de{crjption, or genealogical detail, the author attempts to bring 
them all together, within the narrow parochial boundaries that he fee 
prefcribed to him, and as often 2s he enters a new parith, he hath the 
fame ground to g° over again—the fame tafk to perform, afrehh, In 
this manner each parifh embraces its own hiilory, independent on its 
neighbour, and the book contains as many hiltories as parifhes. The 
compiler, however, who purfues this plan, hath one obvious advantage 
over the more regular hiftorian. In his account of every parith, he 
hath fome chance of engaging the attention of his readers. Where 
natural hiltory is defective, antiquities may fupply the want of it; 
where the fearch for antiquities hath been fruitlefs, biography may 
come to the writer’s aid. The fame obfervation may be extended to 
the other various topics, that prefs for a place within the little circle] 
have mentioned. ‘Thus, wherever we open the volume, we find 
fomething to amufe the mind : and the tedioufnefs of genealogies, in 
particular, is every where relieved. But fuch a compilation is very 
unfatisfactory on the whole: it is mechanical, without conneétion; 
it is artificial, without elegance ; and it becomes tirefome, if read fer 
any length of time, from the unvaried repetition of the fame feries of 
topics. In thefe fentiments | am fupported by many, whofe judgment 
] revere.’ ae 
Refpeting the general character of this volume no decifive 
remarks ¢an be expe&ted :: we can perceive feveral omiffions, 
deficiencies, and imperfections, but we will not pronounce on 
them ag fuch, fince they may be retified, or fupplied, in the 
other parts of the work.—lIn pafling through the volume, we 
find occafionally mentioned fome old decayed and ufelefs 


chapel, which has been ftill rendered of fervice by transforming 


it to a dairy, or a barn, or a dwelling-houfe ; and we obferve 
that the author, in his own words, or thofe of another writer, 
ufually pronounces a cenfure, with a degree of feverity, on the 
practice. Wecould not but farther remark on the other hand 
that, when Powderham-caftle is defcribed, we are told of fome 
fimilar change which has been there made by the prefent Lord 
Courtenay, and it is coolly related, ‘ Among other alterations, 
he has converted the chapel into a very elegant drawing-room 
Some part of topography, it may be well fuppofed, will note 
tirely comport with Mr. Polwhele’s genius and abilities. Inan 
undertaking of this kind, little room is left for that play of ima- 
gination which this writer has elfewhere exhibited, and for which 
fome of the charming profpects in the extenfive county of Dé 
von furnifh allowable opportunity. 4 
~ Seven engravings accompany this volume. : 
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Art. XV. The Life of Lerenzo de? Medici. By W. Rofcoe, 
(Article continued from the Review for Auguft, p- 437+ 


I" is highly honourable to the tafte and judgment of our 
country, that the interefting work of which we now, with 
pleafure, refume the confideration, fhould have reached a fecond 
edition before we had been able to complete our review of the 
frft. Itmuf benoinconfiderable confolation to the lovers of lite- 
rature, to obferve that, in the midft of thofe furious political ani- 
mofities which threatened to banifhevery mild fentiment and ele- 
pant purfuit from among us, there fhould fill remain a fuffi- 
cient portion of calm literary tafte to render a work like the 
prefent fo generally acceptable and popular. Solid and perma- 
nent reputation the intrinfic merit of the work itielf muft in 
time have fecured: butit was fcarcely to have been hoped that 
it fhould have acquired fuch rapid fame, without treating any 
temporary topic, or adopting any temporary fafhion ; without 
ftooping to the meretricious allurements of ffyle which feduce 
a depraved talte; and without either flattering or provoking 
any of the paffions which divide an agitated public. It is not 
often at any-time, but it is very feldum in fuch times as the 
prefent, that the means of obtaining early pepularity are the 
fame with thofe of fecuring a lafting reputation.-—We con- 
gratulate the author on having combined both thele objects, 
without having debafed the dignity of hifcry fo far as to mi- 
nifter to any cf the reigning prejudices of the age. He has 
obtained public applaufe, without any facrifice either of the 
purity of his taite or of the independence of his principles. He 
has paid no court to the prepofleffions of that body of Englifh- 
men, among whom the very name of liberty feems in danger of 
becoming unpopular; nor does he betray the flighteft taint of 
thofe extravagant and chimerical opinions concerning govern- 
ment, which have infeéted another party of his countrymen. 
We may fay that of him which cannot always be faid of hifto- 
rians of great name, that, as an inftru€tor in morals and poli- 
tics, he is uniformly fafe. Juflice, humanity, liberty, and pub- 
lic tranquillity have in him an enlightened and inflexible ad- 
vocate. Faithful to thefe—the invariable interefts of mankind, 
——he pronounces with rigid impartiality the judgment of hiftory 
on all their enemies, whatever pretexts they may aflume, by 
whatever motives they may be inftigated, and under whatever 
difguifes they may appear. 

‘The fucce(s of fuch a work, we hope, will ftimulate and en- 
courage thofe icholars and philofophers, who have perhaps too 
haftily fuppofed that politics had abforbed every other fentiment, 
and whem that apprehenfion has hitherto induced to withholid 
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their works from the public. Some fuch we ourfelves have the 
honour of knowing; and many more, -we have no doubt, are 
actuated by fimilar apprehenfions. The example of Mr. Rofcoe 
is fufficient to prove to them that all tafte for {cientific difcuf- 
fion and literary refearch is not extinguifhed, and that the pub. 
lic ftill feel an intereft in the hiftory of Poggius and Politian, 
of * Michael Angelo and Raphael! ; and even if the world were 
more exclufively occupied by politics, it would be worthy of 
men of genius to attempt to foften the harfhnefs of a political 
temper by the infufion of elegant literature into the mind. We 
fhould be far, indeed, trom wifhing that the people of England 
were more employed even in the moft delightful amufements 
that letters can afford, than concerned about the great interefts 
of their country: but it is the nature of well-dircéted literar 

purfuits to calm and mitigate the animofity of faction, without 
extinguifhing or even enfeebling public {pirit. 

The chance that this exhortation may produce fome good 
effet, the bare poffidility that it may contribute to bring for. 
wards fome valuble work, will juftify us for hazarding it: but 
we muit now return to the fubjeét which is more immediately 
before us. 

The fecond volume of this hiftory opens with fome remarks 
on the vigilance with which Lorenzo de’ Medici laboured to 
preferve that balance of ftrength, among the powers of Italy, 
which was fo neceflary to the fecurity of every individual ftate ; 
a principle of policy that was then perhaps for the firft time 
regularly and fy{tematically sdopted, and which has continued 
to be the great hinge on which the affairs of Europe have turned 
from that period, down to the commencement of thofe tremen- 
dous revolutions in our times, that threaten to bury all antient 
fyftems and eftablifhments in one common ruin. Our readers 
will perufe thefe ob/ervations with pleafure : 


* The fituation of Italy at this period, afforded an ample field for 
the exercife of political talents. ‘lhe number of independent ftates of 
which it was compofed, the inequality of their ftrength, the ambi- 
tious views of fome, and the ever ative fears of others, kept the 
whole country in continual agitation and alarm, The vicinity of thefe 
ftates to each other, and the narrow bounds of their refpective domi- 
nions, required a promptitude of decifion in cafes of difagreement, 
unexampled in any fubfequent period of modern hiftory, Where the 
event of open war feemed doubtful, private treachery was withouticru- 
ple reforted to; and where that failed of fuccefs, an appeal was again 





* As the proper names of both thefe great men appear to us to be 
naturalized, we prefer the Englifh orthography to the Italian, which 
has been adopted by Mr, Rofcoe. We never quote the Hittories of 
Livius or Salluftius, , 
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made to arms. The pontifical fee had itfelf fet the example of a mode 
of conduct that burft afunder al! the bonds of fociety, and operated 
as a convincing proof that nothing was thought unlawful which ap- 

eared to be expedient. To counterpoife all the jarring‘ interefts of 
thefe different governments, to reftrain the powerful, to fuccour the 
weak, and to unite the whole in one firm body, fo as to enable them 
on the one hand, fuccefsfully to oppofe the formidable power of the 
Turks, and on the other, to repel the incurfions of the French and 
the Germans, both of whom were objeéts of terror to the lefs warlike 
inhabitants of Ita!v, were the important ends which Lorenzo propofed 
to accomplifh. The effectual defence of the Florentine dominions 
againf{ the incroachiments of their more powerful neighbours, though 
perhaps his chief inducement for engaging in fo extenfive a project, 
appeared in the execution of it, rather as a neceffary part of his 
fyitem, than as the principai object which he had in view. In thefe 
tranfactions we may trace the firit decifive inftance of that political ar- 
rangement, which was more fully developed and more widely extend- 
ed ia the fucceeding century, and which has fince been denominated 
the balance of power. Cafual alliances, arifing from confanguinity, 
from perfonal attachment, from vicinity, or from intereft, bad in- 
deed frequently fubfifted among the Italian ftates; but thefe were 
only partial and temporary engagements, and rather tended to divide 
the country into two or more powerful parties, than to counterpoife 
the intereits of individual governments, fo as to produce in the refult 
the general tranquillity.’ 


The fixth chapter, to which thefe remarks form the intro- 
duction, is employed in details of the public conduct of Lo- 
renzo; and it concludes with an interefting account of the 
great reputation which he enjoyed throughout Europe, and of 
the high degree of profperity that Florence, and indeed all Italy, 
in a great meafure, owed to the wifdom and honefty of his 
counfels. ‘The following is the conclution of the chapter; in 
which the tranflation from Guicciardini 1s diftinguifhed by a 
flowing and dignified elegance that Mr. Rofcoe has not al- 
ways reached in his original compofition : 


‘ This cpoch forms one of thofe fcanty portions in the hiftory of 
mankind, on which we may dwell without weeping over the calami- 
ties, or blufhiag for the crimes of our fpecies, Accordingly, the fancy 
of the poet, expanding in the gleam of profperity, has celebrated 
thefe times as realizing she beautitul fiction of the golden age. This 
feafon of tranquillity is the interval to which Guicciardini fo ftrikingly 
adverts, in the commencement of his hiltory, as being ** profperous 
beyond any other that Italy had experienced, during the long courfe 
Of athouiand years When the whole extent of that fertile and beau- 
tiful country was cultivated, not only throughout its wide plains and 
fruitful vallies, but even amidft its moft fterile and mountainous re- 
8!0ns ; and under no control but that of its native nobility and rulers, 
exulted, not only in the number and riches of its inhabitants, bat in 
the magnificence of its princes, in the fplendour of many fuperb and 
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noble cities, and in the refidence and majefty of religion itfelf, 
Abounding with men eminent in the adminiftration of public affairs, 
lzilled in every honourable fcience and every ufeful art, it ftood high 
in the eflimation of foreign nations. Which extraordinary felicity 
acquired at many different opportunities, feveral circumftances con. 
tributed to preferve, but among the reit no {mall fhare of it was by 
general confent afcribed to the induflry and the virtue of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici ; a citizen, who rofe fo far beyond the mediocrity of a -pri- 
vate ftation, that he regulated by his counfelé the affairs of Florence, 
then more important by its fituation, by the genius of its inhabitants, 
and the promptitude of its relources; than by the extent of its domi. 
nions; and having obtained the implicit confidence of the Roman 

ontiff, Innocent VIII. his name became great, and hts authority 
wmportant in the affairs of Italy. Convinced of the perils that might 
aiifc, both to the Florentine republic and to himfelf, if any of the more 
powertul ftates fhould he allowed to extend their dominions, he ufed 
every exertion that the affairs of Italy micht be fo balanced, that there 
fhould be no inclination in favour of any particular flate; a circum. 
ttance which could not take place without the permanent eftablifhment 
of peace, and the minuteft atteation to every event, however trivial 
it might appear.”? Such are the reprefentations of this celebrated 
hiftorian. tis only to be regretted that thefe profperous days were 
of fuch fhort duration. Like a momentary calm that precedes the 
wavages of the tempeft, they were fcarcely enjoyed before they were 
palit. ‘The fabric of the public happinefs, erctted by the vigilance, 
and preferved by the conftant care of Lorenzo, remained indeed firm 
and compact during the fhort remainder of his days, but at his death 
it diffolved like the work of enchantment, and overwhelmed for a 
time in its rains even the defcendants of its founder.’ 


In the 7th chapter, our attention is again direQed to the 
more attractive fubject of the progrefs of literature. From the 
crowd of interefting paflages which obtrude themfelves on us 
we fhall fele&? a few. The firft wiil tend to confole the va- 
nity cf,the unfortunate inmates of the garret, by the recollec- 


‘tion of the greatnefs and importance which their predeceflors 


enjoyed in former times : | 


« Such were the caufes that in the fifteenth century concurred to 
promote the ftudy of the ancient languages in Italy ; but one. cir- 
¢ymitance yet remains to be noticed, which was perhaps more eflica- 
cious than any other in giving life and energy to thefe purfuits. Ap 
acquaintance with the learned languages was, at this period, the molt 
direét path, not only to riches and literary fame, but to political emi- 
nence ; and the moft accomplithed {cholars were in almoit every ga- 
vernment of Italy, the firft miniilers of the time. ‘This arofe in 3 


great degree from the very general ufe of the Latin tongue, in the 


negociations of different ftates, which rendered it almoit impoflible 
for any perfon to undertake the management of public affairs, with- 
out an habitual acquaintance with that language ; but this was more 
particularly exemplified in Florence, where the moft permanent of- 


 fcers were uniformly fele&ted on account of their learning, During 
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giong courfe of years the place of fecretary, or chancellor of the re- 
public, (for thefe terms feem to have been indifcriminately ufed) was 
filled by {cholars of the firit diftinétion. In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, it was held by Coluccio Salutati, who had been the 
intimate friend of Petrarca and of Boccaccio, and is denominated 
by Poggio, ** The common father and inftractor of all the learned’? He 
was fucceeded by Leonardo Aretino, whole fervices to the republic 
were repaid by many privileges and favours conferred on himfelf and 
his defcendants. After the death of Leonardo, this office was givers 
to Carlo Marfuppini, and was afterwards f{&cceflively held by Poggio 
Bracciolini, and Benedetto Accolti; during a great part of the time that 
the affairs of Florence were dire€ted by Lorenzo de’ Medici, the chan- 
cellor of the republic was Bartolomeo Scale, whofe life affords the bef 
example of the honours and emoiuments which were derived from the 
cultivation of literature. Scala deduced his origin from parents of the 
joweit rank, nor did he poffefs from his birth even the privileges of a 
Florentine citizen. Anearly proficiency in letters recommended him to 
the notice of Cofmo de’ Medici, and it was the pride of Scalato avow 
the meannefs of his birth, and the obligations which he owed to his 
earlieft patron. ‘The lofs of Cofmo was amply compenfated to Scala 
by the favour of his defcendants, through whofe atli lance he gradually 
rofe to honours and to affluence, and in the year 14-2, was intruited 
with the feal of the republic. in imitation of his predeceffors in this 
ofice, Scala began a hiitory of Morence, of which he lived to com- 
plete only four books. His apologues are highly commended by 
Landino and Ficino. Of his poetry, fpecimens remain both in the 
Latin and Italian languages, and the former have obtained a place in 
the celebrated colleétion of the Latin pcems of his illuftrious coun- 
trymen. Confidering the proverbial uncertainty of public favour, the 
lite of Scala may be efteemed a life of unuiual profperity. He tranf- 
atted the concerns of the republic, with acknowledved fidelity, in- 
duitry, and ability, arrived at the highett dignities of the ftate, 
amafled wealth, ranked with men of learning, and left at his death a 
numerous progeny to inherit his riches and his refpectability. In his 
controverly with Politiano, he appears however as a fcholar to mani- 
felt difadvantage; but the impetuofity of his adverfary hurried him 
into a conteit which it is evident he would willingly have avoided, 
and in which every effort to extricate himfelf only brougit down a 
feverer chaftifement.’— | 
‘If the circumitances before related were not fufficiently chara@teriftic 
of the fpirit of the times, we might advert to the other governments 
of [taly ; where we fhould find, that offices of the higheft truft and 
confidence, were often filled by men who quitted the tuperintendance 
of an academy, or the chair of a profeffor, to tranfact the affairs of a 
nation. Alfonfo, king of Naples, and Francefco Sforza, contended 
in liberality with each other, to fecure the fervicesof Beccatelli. Pon- 
tano was the confidential adyifer, and frequently the reprefentative to 
other powers, of Ferdinand, the fon of Alfonfo. ‘The brothers of the 
family of Simoneta direéted for a confiderable time the affairs of 
Milan. Bernardo Bembo, and Francefco Barbaro, maintained the 
literary, no lefs than the political dignity of the Venetian Republic, 
and 
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and left each of them a fon who eclipfed the reputation of his father. 
When eminent talents were not engaged in public fervices, they were 
rewarded by the moit flattering attention, and often by the pecuniary 
bounty of illuftrious individuals, who relaxed from the faftidioufnels 
of rank, in the company of men of learning, or have left memorials 
of their regard by thcir epiftolary correfpondence. 

¢ Nor was it feldom that the characters of the fcholar, and of the man 
of rank, were united in the fame perfon. Of this Giovanni Picoof Mi- 
randula, to whom we have before frequently adverted, is perhaps the 
moft illuftrious inftance.” ‘This accomplifhed nobleman, of whom 
many extraordinary circumftances are related, and who certainly ex- 
hibited a wonderful example of the powers of the human mind, was 
born at Mirandula in the year 1463, and was one of the younger 
children of Giovan-Francefco Pico, prince of Mirandula and Con. 
cordia. So quick was his apprehenfion, fo retentive his memory, 
that we are told a fingle recital was fufficient to fix in his mind what. 
ever became the object of his attention. After having fpent feven 
years in the moft celebrated univeriitics of Italy and France, he ar- 
sived at Rome in the twenty-firit year of his age, with the reputation 
of being acquainted with twenty-two different languages. Eager to 
fignalize himfelf as a difputant, Pico propofed for public debate nine 
hundred queftions, on mathematical, theological, and fcholaftic fub- 
jects, including alfo inquiries into the moft abitrufe points of the He- 
braic, Chaldaic, and Arabic tongues. ‘This meafure, which in its 
worft light could only be confidered as an ebullition of youthful va- 
nity, might without any great injuilice, have been fuffered to evapo- 
rate in neglect ; but the Romifh preiates initead of configning thele 
propofitions to their fate, or debating them with the impartiality of 
philofophers, began to examine them with the fufpicious eyes of 
church-men, and fele&ted thirteen of them as heretical, To vindicate 
himfelf from this dangerous imputation, Pico compofed a Latin trea- 


-tife of confiderable extent, which he is faid to have written in the 


{pace of twenty days, and which he infcribed to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 


‘under whofe protection he had fheltered himfelf from perfecution at 


Florence. The charaéter and acquirements of Pico afforded to his 
contemporaries a fubje&t for the moft unbounded panegyric. ‘* He 
was a man,’’ fays Politiano, ‘* or rather a hero, on whom nature had 


-laytfhed all the endowments both of body and mind; ereé and ele- 


gant in his perfon, there was fomething in his appearance almoft di- 
vine. Of a perfpicacious mind, a wonderful memory, indefatigable 
in ftudy, diftin€& and eloquent in fpeech, it feems doubtful whether 
he was more confpicuous for his talents or his virtues.. Intimately 
converfant with every department of philofophy, improved and invi- 
gorated by the knowledge of various languages, and of every ho- 
norable fcience, it may truly be faid that no commendation is equal to 
his praife.”’ 

‘ The inftances before given of the critical talents of Pico, what- 
ever may be thought of their accuracy, will at leaft juftify him from 
the reproof of Voltaire, who is of opinion that the works of Dante 


and Petrarca would have been a more fuitable ftudy for him than the 


fummary of St. Thomas, or the compilations of Albert the great. 
But 
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But the literary purfuits of Pico were not confined to commentaries 
ypon the works of others. From the fpecimens which remain of his 
poetical compofitions in his native language, there is reafon to fornr 
a favovrable judgment of thofe which have perifhed. Crefcimbenz 
confeffes, that by his early death the ‘Tufcan poetry fuftained a heavy 
Jofs, and that his accomplifhed pen might have refcued it from its 
degraded ftate, without the intervention of fo many other eminent 
men, whofe labours had been employed to the fame purpofe. The 
few pieces which remain of his Latin poetry induce us to regret the 
feverity of their author. Thefe poems he had arranged in five books, 
which he fubmitted to the correction of Politiano, who having per- 
formed his tafk, returned them to their author, with an elegant apo- 
logy for the freedoms which he had taken. Soon afterwards Pico 
committed his five books to the flames, to the great regret of Poli- 
tiano, who has perpetuated this incident by a Greek epigram. If the 
works thus deftroyed were equal in merit to his Latin elegy addreffed 
to Girolamo Benivieni, pofterity have reafon to lament the lofs.’ 


As this extract may afford fome confolation to our brethren 
of the quill, fo our felection of the next will, we hope, prove 
that even Reviewers can fhew gallantry at leaft towards lite- 
rary ladies : 


« Among the circumftances favourable to the promotion of letters 
in the fifteenth century, another yet remains to be noticed, which it 
would be unpardonable to omit; and which if it did not greatly con- 
tribute towards their progrets, certainly tended, not only to render 
the ftudy of languages more general, but to remove the idea that the. 
acquifition of them was attended with any extraordinary difficulty. 
This was the partiality fhewn to thefe ftudies, and the proficiency 
made in them, by women, iiluftrious by their birth, or eminent for 
their perfonal accompiifhments. Among theie, Aleflandra, the 
daughter of Bartolommeo Scala, was peculiarly diftinguifhed. The 
extraordinary beauty of her perfon was furpaited by the endowments 
ofher mind. Atan early age the was a proficient, not only in the 
Latin, but the Greek tongue, whicii fhe had fludied vader Joanne 
Lafcar and Demetrius Chalcondyles. Such an union of excellence 
attraéted the attention, and is fappofed to have engaged the affedtions 
of Politiano; but Aleffandra gave her hand to the Greek Marallus, 
who enjoyed at Florence the favour of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and in 
the elegance of his Latin compofitions, emulated the Italians them- 
felves. Hence probavly arofe tho’e diffentions between Marullus 
and Politiano, the monuments of which yet remain in their writings. 

* Of yet greater celebrity is the name of Caflandra Fidelis. Def- 
ceaded from anceftors who had changed their refidence from Milan 
to Venice, and had uniformly added to the refpeétability of their 
rank by their uncommon learning, fhe began at an early age to pro- 
fecute her itudies with great dihgence, and acquired fuch a know- 
ledge of the learned languages, that fhe may with juitice. be enu- 
merated among the firft fcholars of the age. The letters which oc- 
cafionally paffed between Caffandra and Politiano demonftrate ‘their 
mutual elteem, if indeed fuch expreffion be fufficient to charaterile 
the feelings of Politiano, who expreffes in language unufually florid, 
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his high admiration of her extraordinary acquirements, and his exs 

eftation of the benefits which the caufe of letters would derive fronf 
bce labours and example. In the year t4g1, the Florentine fcholar 
made a vifit to Venice, where the favourable opinion which he had 
formed of her writings, was confirmed by a perfonal interview. 
*s Yefterday,’’ fays he, writing to his great patron, “* I paid a vifit 
to the celebrated Caffandra, to whom | prefented your relpects. She 
is indeed, Lorenzo, a furprizing woman; as well from her acquire. 
ments in her own language, as in the Latin, and in my opinion fhe 
may be called handfome. [ left her, aftonifhed at her talents. She 
is much devoted to your intereits, and {peaks cf you with great efteeni. 
She even avows her intention cf vifiting you at Florence, fo that you 
may prepare yourfelf to give her a proper reception.”? From a letter 
of this lady, many years afterwards, to Leo X. we learn, that an 
epiflolary correfpondence had fubfilted between her and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici; and it is with concern we perceive that the remembrance of 
this intercourle is revived, in order to induce the pontiff to beftow 
upon her fome pecuniary ailiftance ; fhe being then a widow, witha nu- 
merous train of dependants. She lived however to a far more advanced 
period, and died in the year 1558, having then completed a full cen- 
tury. Her literary acquirements, and the reputation of her early af- 
fociates, threw a luitre on her deelining years; and as her memory 
remained unimpuired to the lait, the was reforted to from all parts of 
Italy, as a living monument of thofe happier days, which were never 
adverted to without regret.’ | 

We muft content ourfelves with one extract more from this 
attraclive chapter : 

« Of all thefe authors, though fome pcifefs a confiderable fhare of 
merit, not one of them can contend in point of poetical excellence with 
Politiano, who in his compofition approaches nearer to the flandard of 
the ancients than any man of his time; yet whilit he emulates the dig- 
nity of Virgil, or reminds us of the elegance of Horace, he fuggeits 
not to our minds the idea of {ervile imitation. Of the charaéter of 
his writings various opinions have indeed been entertained, which have 
been detailed at large by Baillet, and {till more copioufly by Menc- 
kenius. It may therefore be fuflicient on this occafion to caution the 
reader againft an implicit acquiefcence in the opinions of two eminent 
living authors who have either obliquely cenfurcd, or too cautioufly 
approved his poetical works. In the attempt made by Politiano to 
reftore a juft tafte for the literature of the ancients, it is not to be 
denied that he had powerful coacjutors in Pontano and Sanazaro, 
whofe labours have given to the delightful vicinity of Naples new 
pretenfions to the appellation of claflic ground. Nor will it diminith 
his reputation if we admit that the empire which he had founded, was 
in the next century extended and fecured by the exertions of Fracafloro, 
Vida, Naugerio, and Flaminio *, in whom the great poets of the Au- 
guftan age feem once more to be revived.’ ; 

t 


‘ * I cannot mention thefe names without regretting the limits 


to which 1 am neceffarily confined. The rivals of Virgil, of on. 
an 
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It is impoff#le to read the note to the laft extract without 
lamenting that the author’s plan had not been fomewhat more 
extenfive, in order that it might have comprehended the full 
meridian as well as the dawn of genius and literature in Italy. 
We till figh for a defcription of ** Leo’s golden days ;” 
that happy and.fplendid age which was adorued by Machiavel 
and Guicciardini, by Fracaftorius and Vida, by Ariofto and 
Taflo, by Raphael and Titian. The hiftory of this brillant 
period has been projected by feveral eminent writers. Fe was 
among the plans of Collins and of Dr. Johnfon ; and it was only 
relinquifhed by the late amiable and illuftrious Abbé Barthé- 
lemi for his admirable work of the Trave!s of Anacharfis. Such 
a work is among the defiderata of literature; and no man, we 
think, is better qualified to execute it than Mr. Rofcos. 
Though the principal fubject of fuch a work ought, perhaps, 
to be the reign of Leo X. yet it might extend its review to 
the taking of Conftantinople by Mohammed II. and its ‘prof- 
pect to the period at which the arts and literature of Italy 
began to decline. We know few more interefting fubjeCts of 
hiftory. Though the period be fomewhat more than a cen- 
tury, yet, if the work were difincumbered in a great degree of 
military and political details, there would be no neceflity for its 
being exceflively voluminous. By the fame plan, the writer 
might efcape the danger of rivalfhip with the great hiftorians of 
Italy who have fixed their attention lefs on literature than on 
public affairs. —T his portion of time is diftinguifhed, by fe- 
varal remarkable peculiarities, from the others which have been 
and of Catullus, ought not, in a work that touches on the rife of 
letters, to be commemorated at the foot of a page. The Syphilis of 
Fracaltoro, (‘ve de Morfo Gallico, though an unpromilfing fubject, is 
beyond comparifon the fineit Latin poem that has appeared fince the 
times of the ancients. ‘The writings of Vida are more generally knowa, 
and would be entitled to higher applaufe, 1f they did not frequently 
difeover to the claflical reader, an imitation of the ancients that borders 
on fervility. Naugerio was a noble Venetian, who died young on an 
embafly from the republic. In his laft moments he deftroyed all his 
writings then in his pofieffion, as not being fuficiently corre@ for the 
public eye ; but the few that had been previoufly diftributed amon 
his friends, were collected and publifhed by them after his death, and 
breathe the true fpirit of poetry. In Flaminio we have the fimplicity and 
tendernefs of Catullus, without his licentioufnefs. ‘To thole who ore 
acquainted with his writings, it will not be thought extravagant to af- 
fert, that many of them, in the fpecies of compofition to which they 
are confined, were never excelled. The queftion addreffed by him to 
2 friend, re{pecting the writings of Catullus, ‘* Quando leggete —non 
vi fentite voi liquefare il cuore di dolcezza?’? may with confidence 
be repeated ro all thofe who are converfant with his works.’ 
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called Auguftan ages of litcrature. {t combined the fplendour 
of the arts with the glory of Jetters, more than any other periods 
if, perhaps, we are not to except the flourifhing age of Grecian 
genius. ‘The rife of Italy to the fummit of its glory is much 
more fudden, or at leaft it$ previous progrefs is far lefs percep. 
tible, than that of any other nation. The contraft between 
the genius aid tafte which adorned the courts of Rome and 
Florence, in the 15th and 16th centuries, and the grofs bar. 
barifm which covered all] Italy in the 14th, is ftriking and in- 
terefting. It wasa noon-day {un rifing in (ull fplendour amon 
the thick vapours of midnight darknefs. As a fubje@ for hif- 
tory, alfo, the period of which we {peak poilefies this great ad- 
vantage, that the public neither knows fo little of it as to feel 
no intereft, nor fo much as to fee] no curiofity. 

From the eighth chapter, we fhall extra only the charac- 
ter of the celebrated Girolamo Savonarola ; with whofe event- 
ful hiftory moft of our readers are probably acquainted. 


¢ Although the citizens of Florence admired the talents, and re. 
f{peéted the virtues of Mariano, their attention was much more forcibly 
excited by a preacher of a very different character, who poffeffed him- 
felf of their confidence and intitled himfelf to thetr homage, by fore. 
telling their deftruction. This was the famous Girolamo Savona- 
rola, who afterwards acted fo confpicuous a part in the popular com- 
motions at Florence, and contributed fo cflentially to the accomplifh- 
ment of his own predictions. Savonarola was a native of Ferrara, but 
the reputation which he had acquired as a preacher, induced Lorenzo 
de’ Medici to invite him to Florence, where he took up his refidence 
in the year 1488 *, and was appointed prior of the monaftery of S. 
Marco. By pretenfions to fuperior fanctity, and by a fervid and 
over-powering elocution, he foon acquired an aftonifhing afcendancy 
over the minds of the people, and in proportion as his popularity in- 
creafed, his difregard of his patron became more apparent, and was 
foon converted into the moft vindictive animofity. It had been the 
cuftom of thofe who had preceded Savonarola in this office, to pay 
particular refpe&t to Lorenzo de’ Medici, as the fupporter of the in- 
ftitution. Savonarola however not only rejected this ceremony, a3 
founded in adulation, but as often as Lorenzo frequented the gardens 
of the monaftery, retired from his prefence, pretending that his in- 
tercourfe was with God and not with man. At the fame time, in his 
public difcourfes, he omitted no opportunity of attacking the reputa- 
tion and diminifhing the credit of Lorenzo, by prognotticating the 
{peedy termination of his authority, and his banishment from his native 
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«* In 1489 according to Tirabofchi, Storia della Lett. Ital. vs Vie 
par 2. p. 377. but Savonarola himfelf in his Trastato della Riwelatione 
della reformatione della Chiefa, Ven. 1536. (if indeed the work be his,) 
affigns an earlier period. In this work the fanatic aflumes the credit of 
having foretold the death of Innocent VIII. of Lorenzo de? Medici, 
the irruption of the French into Italy, &c.’ 
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place. The divine word, from the lips of Savonarola, defcended not 
among ft his audience like the dews of heaven; it was the piercing 
hail, the deftroying fword, the herald of deftru€tion. The friends 
of Lorenzo frequently remonftrated with him, on his fuffering the 
monk to proceed to fuch an extreme of arrogance; but Lorenzo had 
either more indulgence, or more difcretion than to adopt hoftile mea- 
fures againft a man, who, though morofe and infolent, he probably 
confidered as fincere. On the contrary be difplayed his ufual pru- 
dence and moderation, by declaring that whilit the preacher exerted 
himfelf to reform the citizens of Florence, he fhould readily excufe 
his incivility to himfelf. ‘This extraordinary degree of lenity, if it 
had no influence on the mind of the fanatic, prevented in a great de- 
gree the ill effects of his harangues, and it was not till after the death 
of Lorenzo, that Savonarola excited thoie difturbances in Florence, 
which led to his own deftruétion, and terminated in the ruin of the 
republic *.’ : 

The fubje€& of the ninth chapter is the arts; of which Mr. 
Rofcoe has deduced the hiftory from their firft rude beginnings 
in Italy, to the commencement of the golden age of Leo. — 
Whether this part of the work will fatisfy the faftidious judg- 
ment of connoiffeurs, we will not pretend to decide. All that 
we can fay is that it is both pleafing and inftructive to common 
readers like ourfelves. 

The tenth and laft chapter contains an account of the death, 
and a review of the character, of Lorenzo; a narrative of the 
expulfion of his fon from Florence, and of the convulfions 
which agitated that republic ; and a brief hiftory of his de- 
fcendants, till the Houfe of Medici at length acquired the fo- 
vereign authority in that country of which they had been fo 
long the firft citizens ;—a revolution which was accomplifhed 
by Cofino de’ Medici, who became the firft Grand Duke of 
Tufcany. The convulfions of Florence at this period pro- 
duced an impoftor of fo fingular a chara&er, that an account 
of his fuccefsful deceit and extraordinary fate can fcarcely fail 
of being acceptable to our readers : 


“ The expulfion of Piero de’ Medici from Florence neither con- 
tributed to eftablith the tranquillity, nor to preferve the liberty of the 
republic. The inhabitants exulted for a time in the notion that they 
were freed from the tyranny of a family which had held them fo long 
in fubjection ; but they foon difcovered that it was neceffary to fupply 
its ablence, by increafing the executive power of the ftate. Twenty 
citizens were accordingly chofen by the appellation of Accoppiatori, 
who were invefted, not only with the power of raifing money, but alfo 
of electing the chief magiftrates, ‘This form of government niet 
however wich an early and formidable oppofition ; and to the violence 
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of political diffenfions, was foon fuperadded the madnefs of religious 
enthufiafm. The fanatic, Savonarola, having, by pretenfions to im- 
mediate infpiration from'God, and by harangues well calculated to 
imprefs the minds of the credulous, formed a powerful party, began 
to aim at political importance. Adopting the popular fide of the 
quettion, he directed the whole torrent of his eloquence againft the 
new mode of government; affirming, that he was divinely autho- 
rized to declare, that the Jegiflative power ought to be extended to 
the citizens at large, that he had himfelf been the ambaffador of the 
Florentines to heaven, and that Chrift had condefcended to be their 
peculiar monarch. ‘I’he exertions of Savonarola were fuccefsful, 
‘The newly elected magiftrates voluntarily abdicated their offices; and 
an effort was made to eftablifh the government on a more popular 
bafis, by veiling the legiflative power of the ftate in the Configlio Mag. 
gicre, or Council of the Citizens, and in a feleét body, called the Cox. 
figlio degli Scelti, or Select Council. The firft of thefe was to be com. 
pofed of at leaft one thoufand citizens, who could derive their citi- 
zenfhip by defcent, and were upwards of thirty years of age; the 
latter confifted of eighty members, who were elected half yearly from 
the great council, and were upwards of forty years of age. Thefe 
regulations, initead of uniting the citizens in one common interef, 
gave rife to new diftinciions. ‘The Frarefchi, or adherents of Savon- 
arola, who were in general favourable to the liberty of the lower 
claffes of the inhabitants, regarded the friar as the meffenger of hea- 
ven, as the guide of their temporal and eternal happinefs, whilft the 
Compagaacci, or adherents to a more ariltocratical government, re- 
prefented him as a factious impoftor, and Alexander VI. feconded 
their caufe by fulminating againft him the anathemas of the church, 
‘Thus impelled by the moft powerful motives that can actuate the hu- 
man mind, the citizens of Florence were feized with a temporary ine 
fanity. In the midit of their devotions, they frequently rufhed in 
crowds from the church, to affemble in the public fquares, crying 
¥iva Crifo, finging hymns, and dancing in circles formed by: acciti- 
zen and a friar, placed alternately. ‘The hymns fang on thefe occa- 
iions were chiefly compofed by Girolamo Benivieni, who appears to 
have held a diltinguifhed rank amongft thefe difciples of fanaticifm. 
The enemies of Savonarola were as immoderate in their oppofition, as 
his partizans were in their attachment. Even the children of the city 
were trained in oppofite fa€lions, and faluted each other with fhowers 
of pebbles, in which conteits the graveit citizens were fometimes un- 
able to refitt the inclination of taking a part. 

‘ Such was the tlate of Florence in the year 1497, when Piero de’ 
Medici, who had long waited for an opportunity of regaining his 
authority, entered into a negotiation with feveral of his adherents, who 
undertodk, at an appointed hour, to admit him within the wails of 
the city, with the troops which he had obtained from the Venctiaa 
republic, and from his relations of the Orfini family. Piero did not 
however male his appearance tilithe opportunity of affitting him was 
pat. . His abettors were ditcovered; five of them of the chief fami- 
ies of Florence were decapitated ; the reit were imprifoned or fent. 
vato banithment. The perions accured would have appealed from 
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cheir judges tothe Configlia Grande, according to a law which had 
jately been obtained by the influence of the Fratefcbi ; but that partys 
with Savonarola at their head, were clamorous for the execution of 
che delinquents, and in {pite of the law which they had themfelves 
‘ntroguced, effe@ted their purpofe. Amongit the five fufferers was 
Lorenzo Tornabvoni, the maternal coufin cf Lorenzo de’ Medici, of 
whofe accompliihments Politiano has left a very favourable account, 
and to whom he has infcribed his beautiful peem intitled Améra. 

‘ The authority of Savonarola was now at its higheft pitch. In- 
fead of arepublic, Florence affumed the appearance of a theocracy, 
of which Savcnarola was the prophet, the legiflator, and the judge. 
He perceived not however that he had arrived at the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and that by one flep further he might incur his deflruéction. 
Amongft the methods reforted to by the opponents of Savonarola to 
weaken his authority, and to counteract his pretenfions, they had at- 
tacked him with his own weapons, and had excited two Francifcan 
monks to declaim againft him from the pulpit. Savonarola found it 
neceflary tocall in the aid of an afliftant, for which purpofe he fele&ted 
Fra Domenico da Pefcia, a friar of his own convent of S. Marco. 
The conteft was kept up by each of the contending parties with equal 
fury, till Domenico, traniported with zeal for the interefts of his 
maiter, propofed to confirm the truth of his doctrines by walking 
through the flames, provided any cne of his adverfaries would fubmit 
toafimilar tet. Dy a fingular coincidence, which is alone fufficient 
to demonitrate to what a degree the paflions of the people were ex- 
cited, a Francifcan friar accepted the challenge, and profeffed him: 
felf ready to proceed tothe proof. The mode of trial became the 
fabieét of ferious deliberation among the chief officers of the republic. 
Two deputies were elected on behalf of each of the parties, to arrange 
and fuperintend this extraordinary conteit. The combuftibles were 
prepared, and over them was ereled a {caffold, which afforded a com- 
modious paflage into the midit of the fames. Onthe morning of the 
cay appointed, being the feventeenth of April 1498, Savonarola and 
his champion made their appearance, with a numerous proceffion of 
ecclefiaftics, Savonarola himfelf intonating with a tremendous voice, 
the pfalm, Exurgat Deus, et diffipentur inimici ejus. His opponent, Fra 
Gisliano Rondinelli, attended by a few Francifean monks, came 
fedately and fileatly to the place of trial; the flames were kindled, 
and the agitated {pectators waited with impatierce for the moment 
that fhould renew the miracle ef the Chaldean furnace. Savonarola 
hading that the Fraactfcaa was not to be deterred from the enter. 
prize either by his vociferations, or by the fight of the flames, was 
obliged to have recourfe to another expedient, and infifled that his 
champion Domenico, when he entered the fire, fhould bear the hof 
dong with him. ‘his facrilegious propofal fhocked the whole affem- 
bly. The prelates, who together with the ftate deputies. attended 
the trial, exclaimed againit #n experiment which might fubje@& the 
catholic faith to too fevere a teft, and bring a fcandal ‘upon their holy 
Fusion, Domenico however ciung fait to the twig which his patron 
had thrown out, and poluively refaled to encounter the lames with- 
out this facred tali(man. This expedient, wiih at faved the Ife of 
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the friar, ruined the credit of Savonarola. On his return to the con. 
vent of S$. Marco, he was infulted by the populace, who bitterly re. 
proached him, that after having encouraged them to cry Viva 
Criffo, he fhould impioufly propofe to commit him to the flames. Sa. 
vonarola attempted to regain his authority by addrefling them from 
the pulpit, but his enemies were too vigilant; feizing the opportu- 
nity of his difgrace, they firft attacked the houfe of Francefco Valori, 
one of his molt powerful partizans, who, together with his wife, was 
facrificed to their fury, They then fecured Savonarola, with his af- 
fociate Domenico, and another friar of the fame convent, and dragged 


them to prifon. An affembly of ecclefiaftics and feculars, directed by 


an emifflary of Alexander VI. fat in judgment uponthem. The re. 
folution and eloquence of Savonarola, on his firft interview, intimi- 
dated his judges, and it was not till recourfe was had to the imple- 
ments of torture—the ultima theologorum ratio,—that Savonarola betray- 
ed his weaknefs, and acknowledged the fallacy of his pretenfions to 
fupernatural powers. His condemnation inftantly followed, and the 
unhappy prieft, with his two attendants, were led to execution in the 
fame place, and with the fame apparatus, as had been prepared for 
the conteft; where, being firft ftrangled, their bodies were committed 
to the flames, and left the city fhould be polluted by their remains, 
their afhes were carefully gathered and thrown into the Arno.’ 

We have now prefented to the public fuch ample extra&s 
from this valuable ~-ork, that they will be able to form their 
own opinion both f its general excellence and its diftinguifh- 
ing qualities. Some farther remarks on thefe fubjects may, 
however, be expected from us; and it will form a tafk which 
we fhall cheerfully execute. We fhall not only beftow liberal 
and (as far as we are able) difcriminating praife on its excel- 
lence, but we fhall animadvert with lefs reftraint than ufual on 
that alloy with which it is occafionally mingled: for even this 
Jaft and mo ungrateful duty of criticifm, when it is exercifed 
ona work of uncommon merit, can never wound the mind of 
an author who is fortified by a juft confidence in his own 
powers arifing from ftrong and general praife; while it may 
poflibly lead him to the corre€tion of fome pecubiarities, and to 
the exclufion of fome faults. When the reputation of a writer 
cannot be endangered by criticifm, he will always bear it with 
good nature; and fuch a writer will regard a candid critic as 
an unknown friend, who avails himfelf of the circumftance of 
being anonymous in order to offer his advice with more free- 
dom, but not with lefs refpest. The number and extent of our 
extras, however, have compelled us to delay thefe general 
obfervations to another Article, which will conclude this criti 
cifm. 


[To be continued. ] M ak ” 
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Art. 16. The Life of the Rev. William Romaine, M. A. late Re&or 
of the United Parifhes of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars; and Lecturer of St. Dunitan’s in the Weft. 
By William Bromley Cadogan, M.A. @vo. pp. 96. 15. 6d. 
Vernor and Hood. 1796. 
FEW of our readers can need to be informed that Mr. Romaine has 
been, through the greater part of the prefent century, a zealous 
fupporter of the ftriétly Calviniftic fyftem of theology, and of that 
kind of religious profeflion which is by many efteemed enthufiattical, 
It will not be expected that the life of fuch a man fhould 2! ord much 
amufement. Thefe memoirs, however, will doubtlefs be thought 
highly interefting by thofe who efpoufe the fentiments of Mr. Romaine ; 
and to others they may furnilh matter of curious {peculation and ufe- 
ful moral refle@tion, and will exhibit an inftru¢tive example of active 
ulefulnefs. In thefe memoirs, Mr. CPhdogan has very fuccefsfully a/ 
copied the ftyle and fpirit of Mr. Romaine. 7 


MECHANICS, 


Art.17. The Theory of Chimunies and Fire-places invefigated; the 
Principle of thofe recommended by Count Rumford fully explained, 
and their Conftruction improved ; and a great Improvement, on 
a Principle very little known, and in a Manner never praétifed. To 
which is added, a Method of preparing Houfes and Ships, at little 
Expence, in fuch a Manner, that, in cafe of Fire, it may be ex- 
tinguifhed with the utmoft Eafe and Certainty. By Thomas Dan- 
forth, Efg. formerly a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
verfity, at Cambridge in America, 8vo. pp, 46. 1s. Heptinttall. 
1796. 

The copious title-page of this pamphlet will fuficiently inform our 
readers of the nature of its contents. The remarks on, and explana- 
tions of, Count Rumford’s propofed improvements are not without 
ingenuity, though not exprefied in the cleareft manner. As to the 
great improvement, it is no more than the well-known expedient of 
eftablifhing a communication by a tube, or flue, between the external 
air and the back part of the fire-place. ‘The propofed mode of ex- 
tinguifhing fires depends on a fy{ftem of tubes carried from an outfide 
wall to each apartment, and terminating in the centre of the cieling in 
a hollow globe pierced full of holes ; whereby a ftream of water might 
be fent by an engine directly to the fpot on which it is wanted, and 
thrown in the form of a copious fhower on the burning matier :—an 
ingenious device, but not likely, we conceive, to be practifed, Ai 
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LAW. 


Art 18. Some Conftderations on the Game Laws, fuggelted by the 
late Motion of Mr. Curwen for the Repeal of the prefert Syitem, 
8vo. pp.125. 2s. 6d. Egerton. 1796. 

This writer defends the general principles of the Game Laws, 
though there are fome few particulars in them which he confiders as 
objectionable. He oppofes, with more vchemence than argument, 
Biackftone’s opinion of their being ‘* a baftard flip fprung from 
the root of the Foreit Laws ;”’ and he endeavours to fhew that that 
Judge’s cenfure of thenf (which, fevere as it is, cannot be thought too 
much fo for the fubjeét) is inconfiftent and unfounded. He repro. 
bates in the fevereft language the bill propofed by Mr. Curwen: but, 
before we can join him in his oppofition to this meafure, we fhall re. 
quire, to adopt the author’s words, § fome further and more con. 


vincing proof than virulent invective, or heated declamation.’ S.R 


Art.19. The Trial of Robert Thomas Crofificld, for High 'Treafon, 
at the Seffions Houfe in the Old Bailey, May 11 and 12, 1796, 
Taken in Short-hand by Jofeph Gurney. vo. pp.330. 6s, 
M. Gurney. 1796. 

The prifoner was indicted with Paul Thomas le Maitre, John 
Smith, and George Higgins, for traitoroufly compafling and intend. 
ing the death of the king ; which death, it was alleged, they com- 
bined to efiect by means of a potfoned arrow, to be difcharged at his 
Majefty’s perfon out of an inftrument made for the purpofe. This 
is the fubftance of the indictment, though it branched out into differ. 
ent counts. The Attorney-General proceeded in the trial of Crofs. 
field firft, becaufe he underfood that the prifovers intended to feparate 
their challenges. At eleven o'clock on the evening of May 11, the 
cafe for the profecution was clofed, and the court adjourned to the 
next morning at eight o’clock, when they proceeded ; at fix o’clock 
in the afternoon the jury withdrew, and returned into court twenty 
minutes before eight with averdict ofacquittal. The Attorney-General 
then direéted the jury to acquit tlhe other prifoners, as he was unable 
to prove his cafe againft them without the evidence of Upton; an 
accomplice who was reported, and whom he believed, to be dead, 


Art. 20. An Abftrae of, and Obfervations on, the Statutes impofing 
Duty on dAdminijtrations, Probates of Wills, P roperty difpofed of -by 
Will, and diftributable by the Statute of Diftributions ; elucidatin g and 
rendering the fame as clear and comprehenfive as poflible to every 
Clafs of Readers, and defcribing the Particulars now to be paid in 
confequence thereof. By Peter Lovelafs, of the Inner Temple, 
Conveyancer. ‘To be inferted preceding the Index to the eighth 
Edition of The Law’s Difpofal, and may be had feparate. $vo. 
pp. 60. Longman. 1796. 

This pamphlet contains a recital of the moit material parts of the 


flatute 36 Geo. 3. c. 52. which has repealed the provifions of former 


ftatutes refpe€ting legacies, and has fubftituted others in their room. Sh. 


Art. 21. 4 brief Expofition of the Laws relative to Wills and Tefta- 
ments. "Yo which is added an Abftra& of the Statute 36 Geo. 3. 
| C. 526 
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c. 52. intitled «* An AG for repealing certain Duties on Legacies 
and Shares of perfonal Eitates, and for granting other Duties 
thereon in certain Cafes.’ By S. W. Nicoll, Eig. Barrilter at 
Law. 8vo. pp.140. 38. Brooke. 1796. 
Mr. Nicoll declares, in his preface, that ¢ the following work is 
addrefled more particularly to two clailes of people—thofe who 
chrough obftinacy will not, and thofe who in emergent cafes cannot, 
apply to gentlemen of the profeffion on making their wills, The 
former it may tend to fhew the flipperinefs of the ground on which 
they tread, and tothe latter, the author hopes, it may afford fome 
ufeful affiftance. Further than this, the author does not defpair of 
this little work being a convenient pocket companion to country prac- 
titioners, who are often called to a diftance from home to make the 
wills of perfons labouring under dangerous complaints, and to whom 
a more bulky book might be troubleiome.’ From this paflage, it will 
appear that Mr. Nicoll has confined his attention to a very few parti- 
culars belonging to the comprehenfive fubje@ which he has chofen ; 
his objet, however, which was limited, he has attained ; and he has 
civen feveral ufeful and practical directions, accompanied by fome 
good precedents. | S-R. 
NOVELS. 
Art.22. The Hifory of Ned Evans. 4 Vols. 12me. 14s. feweds 
Robinfons. 1796 
Though not the production of a firft rate writer, and exhibiting va- 
rious marks of imitation, this novel has afforded us confiderable plea 
fure in the perufal. ‘The author’s motto, ‘* O’eritep not the modefty 
of nature,’’ is for the moft part well obferved. ‘The characters and 
incidents are fufficiently interefting, without exciting an extraordinary 
degree of furprize ; and the ferious and comic, the good and bad, are 
lended fo as to prefent a natural image of the world, with that pre- 
ponderance of the agreeable which leaves the mind under a pleafing 
imprefion. The fentiments are uniformly pure and laudable ; and, in- 
deed, the work is diftinguithed by the religious air pervading it. Ie 
is fearcely lefs remarkable for the abundance of eating and drinking 
{cenes, in which its heroes perform<heir parts with no lefs vigour than 
thofe of Homer. We do not hence infer that it was written by a Aun 
gry author, though we confider this circumitance as indicative of the 
grofler fex. A female friend at our elbow has pointed out another 
proof of a male author, which is, the mention of gufers in frocks. 
The flyle is on the whole fo correct, that we were furprifed at meeting 
with fome very obvious colloquial vulgarilins, almoft confined, in- 
deed, to the earlier volumes. The local detcriptions in Wales, Ire- 
land, and North America, indicate a refidence in thofe countries ; 
and the detail of military fcenes might infer a perfonal acquaintance 
with them in the writer, were that fuppoted compatible with the de- 
teltation of war, and the regard to the rights of mankind, which are 
warmly expreffed in various parts of the work. Ned Evans is alto- 
gether a fine feliow, and we recommend him to the acquaintance of 


our readers. Ar 
Att, 23. The Creole; or Haunted Ifland. By S. Arnold, jan. 12mo, 


3 Vols, 10s. 6d, fewed. Law, &¢. 1796. 
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Selim, Emperor of Morocco, in the perfuafion that ignorance of 
vice is the only certain prefervative of innocence, contrives to have 
his infant fon fecluded from the reft of the world, to be brought up 
with no other fociety than that of a tutor to whofe care he is in. 
trufled; and who, in conformity to the Emperor’s plan, endeavours 
to conceal from him all information, which may lead him to fufpeg 
that the world extends beyond the limits cf <.eir retirement in the 


¢ Haunted Ifland,’ or that there exited ary other human beings than 
themfelves. Having been thus immured and kept in ignorance, 
at the age of eighteen, the young prince accidentally efcapes, or 


rather wanders from his confinement, and is thrown into that world, 
to keep him from the knowlege of which fo much pains had been 

watted. 
it appears to be the principal intention of this novel, to fhew how 
much more we ought to place areliance on the knowlege of morality 
and religion than on ignorance, for the prefervztion of innocence, or 
for advancing the interefts of virtue. Mr. Arnold has adopted the 
fafhionable practice of introducing pieces of-poetry in his narrative, 
fome of which poffefs confiderable merit. Capt B \ 
’ 


MEDICAL, Se. 


Art. 24. A Difertation on Refpirarion. Tranflated from the Latin 
of Dr. Menzies. With Notes, by Charles Sugrue. vo. as, 
Johnfon, 1796. 

The original of this piece was an inaugural differtation publithed 
at Edinburgh, which, we underftand, gained for the writer mech 
reputation, and is honourably quoted by the profeffors in their lecy 
tures. The author adopts thofe ideas of the fun&ion of refpiration, 
which have been maintained by the modern chemical {chocol; and he 
fupports them by new experiments, which conttitute the valuable part 
of his treatife. The firft fet of experiments tend to afcertain the 
quantity of air ufually taken in at a common refpiration, concerning 
which the calculations have been extremely different. Dr. M. made 
ufe of two methods to determine this point. The fir(t was, by means 
of two large tubes joined at right angles and furuilhed with valves, 
to draw in air, and then expire it into an empty allantoid bag, the 
capacity of which had been before meafured. The fecond was toim- 
merfe a man in a hogfhead of warm water, at the top of which wasa 
cylindrical veffel fitted with a graduated glafs tube; and by obferving 
at cach infpiration the height to which the water afcended im the tube, 
a computation was made of the dilatation of the man’s thorax, and 
confequently of the meafure of air drawn in. The refults of thele 
methods pretty nearly coincided, in giving about 40 cubic inches as 
the meafure of air infpired by a middle-fized man in common refpi- 
ration. The fecond fet of experiments have for their object the de- 
termination of the quantity of heat generated in the lungs at each 
infpiration, on the principle of its evolution in confequence of the 
decompofition which the air undergoes in the proces of breathing. 
As many nice circumitarces and calculations enter into the refolation 
of this problem, we muft refer to the work itfelf fuch of our readers 
as with to be fuily acquainted with the author’s method, ‘The refult 

If 
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js that the blood, in its paffage through the lungs, gains more tha? 


one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and its temperature is in- 

creafed 0,8763 of a degree. _ 

The tranflator of Dr. M.’s differtation has, in our opinion, per- 
formed an acceptable fervice to the ftudents in this branch of philo- 
fophy, by rendering more public a work which, belides its original 
matter, gives an ingenious and comprehenfive fkctch of the prevalent 
opinions on this topic. 

Art.25. 4 Treacife om the Scurvy: containing a new, an eafy, and 
effectual Method of curing that Difeafe: the Caufe, and Indica- 
tions of Cure, deduced from Practice; and Obfervations con- 
ne¢ted with the Subject. With an Appendix, confitting of five 
Letters, refpecting the Succefs of a new Antfcorbutic Medicine, 
By D. Paterfon, Surgeon in the Roya] Navy. 8vo, 2s. Edin- 
burgh. 1795. London, fold by Johnion. 

So much has been written by ingenious men concerning the nature 
and caule of :he fcurvy, that there 1s little room to expect that great 
additional light can be thrown on the fubject, efpecialiy in the com- 
pais of a fhort pamphlet, by a writer who feems to have poffeffed no 
extraordina’y advantages for inveftigation :—but the fuccefsful trial 
ot a new method of treating the difeafe muft ever excite the attention 
of the practitioner; and, fhould he fee the fact clearly ftated and well 
{upported by evidence, he will give it a willing confideration, without 
troubling himfelf with the fpeculative matter by which it may be ac- 
companied. ‘The writer before us thinks that he has difcovered, in 
a fimple folution of nitre in vinegar, a remedy which will cure the 
{curvy at fea, without the aid of frefh vegetables. ‘Though he was 


‘led by chemical fpeculations to the trial of it, yet, as thefe are not 


very profound, and, particularly, as he has not attempted to fhew 
how nitre is by fuch an union enabled to part with that oxygene air 
which he conceives to be the principal agent in the cure, we fhall re- 
port the matter to our readers merely as an experiment. 

The medicine is a folution of nitre in vinegar, in the proportion of 
four ounces toaquart. Ofthis, Mr. P. gives from half an ounce to 
two cunces, twice, thrice, or four times in a day, according to cir- 
cumftances; alfo frequentiy bathing the legs with it, if difeafed. 
The folution is taken by fome undiluted, but others require a mixture 
of water. In its effe*ts it fometimes confiderably difturbs the ftomach 
and bowels, but in common it is borne eafily ; and its adminiftration 
muft be regulated by the effects. Proper diet, freth air, exercife, &c. 
were enjoined during the treatment, according to the molt approved 
plan. The author affirms that of about 180 fcorbutics, many of 
them very bad cafes, whom he treated in the courfe of about a year 
and three quarters, all recovered on board except four.—We could 
have wifhed that he had, in his narration, kept more clofely and accu- 
rately to the account of the exhibition of this medicine, initead of de- 
viating to general and theoretical matter, which is much lefs intereft- 
ing and original. All that we can infer from his pamphlet is, that 


the propofed remedy really merits farther attention. Ai. 


Art. 26. Murepjologia; or the Art of the Apothecary traced up to its 
original Source in Hiftory ; and the Antiquity and Confequence of the 
Druggifts and Drug Merchants afferted and maintained againft the 

| Mif- 


1- 
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Mifreprefentations of the Author of a late [litlory of Medicine *, 

The Nature and Defign of that Publication exa eine’. and the true 

Foundation or the refpeétabl e Character of the Apothecary of 

Great Britain, at the prefent ‘Lime, pointed out and illuitrated. By 

Jofeph Bradney, Eiq. 8vo. pp. 45. Is. Riving tons. 

This tone publication contains, amid an ulelefs parade of fecond. 
hand erudition, and a vari ety of tr rifling 1 irrelevant matter, lome judi. 
cious and fenfible remarks. Its cbjeét is the refutation of certain ar. 
guments which have been brought to thew tke neceflitv of a medical 
reform, as far as re{pects the making up of preferiptions by drug gifts, 
Itis not, however, from refearches into antiquity, nor from an exami- 
nation intothe dormant po-vers of corporations, thata quis of pre. 
fent utility is to be determined. Probably, this is one of thofe nu. 
merous cafes in civil life that are bef left to their own fpontaneous 
regulation; at leaft, while apothecartes act as phy cians, and are to 
be found any where rather than behind their counters, it is {carcely 
probable that the le giflature will interfere to confirm them in a mo- 
nopoly not at all conducive to the public welfare. Ay 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 4 


Art.27. A Charge delivered to. the Clergy cf the Archdeaconry of St. 
Alban’s, at the Vifitation held May 20. A. D. 1796. By Jofeph 
Holden Pott, A. M. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Archdeacon of 
St. Alban’s. gto. pp.42. Is. 6d. Rivingtons. 

When Archdeacon Paley, the judicious apologift for Chriftianity, 
whofe work has defervedly cbtained fo large a portion of public ap- 
plaufe, ventured to make liberal conceffions to the adverfary with re- 
ipe& to the outworks of the fortrefs which he had undertaken to de- 
fend, in order the more effectually to fecure his main ground ; it was 
eafy to forefee that alarm would immediately be excited, and that com- 
plaints and cenfures would fhortly ifflue from the prefs. The Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s has been fo ferioufly alarmed on this occafion, 
and has dicovered inthe ** View of the Evidences of Chriftianity”’ fo 
much reprehenfible matter, that he has thought it neceffary to bring 
the fubje&t before his clergy at the vifitation, In the judgment of 
Mr. Pott, the author of the ** View”? has injured the cafe which his 
work was intended to fupport, by an undue readinefs to concede im- 
portant points. On the fubject of apoftolic infpiration, that learned 
writer admitted that a diftinction fhould be made between the declared 
object of the apottolic miffion, and things extraneous to it, or only 
incidentally connested with it: for e xample, the cafe of demoniacal pof- 
feflion, which may be admitted to have been an erroneous opinion of 
thofe times, without affecting the truth of Chriittanity. He farther 
allowed that, in reading the apottolic writings, we fhould diftinguifh 

etween their doctrines and their arguments, and may confider the 
former as received from Revelation, and the latter as the fuggeftions 
of their own thoughts; moreover, that a reference in the New 

‘Teftament to a paflage in the Old does not fo fix its authority, as to 

preclude all inquiry into the grounds of its credibility ; and that it is 


an unfaie rule tolay down concerning the Jewifh hiftory, and fuch an 


or ew ee 
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* -® See M.Rev. Vol. xx. N.S. p.255. 
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‘one as never was laid down concerning any other, that either every 
particular mult be true, or the whole fatie. 

Mr. Pott confiders thefe conceilions as a dangerous infringement 
of the authority of f{cripture, and appears to be of op‘nion that it is 
yeceftary to maintain the divine autnority of every book of the Old 
Teftament, and the in{piration of each of the writers, He recapitu- 
lates the arguments uluaily addaced on this fubjett, and replies to 
odjeciions. We find nothing new, however, in what 1s here ad- 
vanced on this fubject ; and our folicitude for the genuine credit of 
Chriflianity compels us to remark, that the cifculues attending the 
notion that the Scriptures were throughout written under infpiration 


Lf, f 


are fo prefling, and, in truth, the evidence which fupports it fo preca- 

rious, that ve cannot but appreve the difcretion and good fenfe of 

Archdeacon Paley, in reiting the defence of Cariliianity againit infi- 

dels folely on the credibility of the evangelical and apoftolical records, 

as faithful atteftations of facts. How much more rational ts this mode of 

defence, than that which Mr, Pott tems inclined to favour, and which 

pakes belief in Chriitianity fomething more than a rational perfua- 

fon on hittorical tellimony—the grace of faith, a gift truly and pre- 

perly divine. iy, \ 

Art. 28. Tawenty Sermons on various Subjeds, preached at Allhallows 
onthe Wail. By the Rev. William Draper, Lecturer of the faid 

Church, and late Curate of the New Church, Woiverhampton. 8vo, 

pp. 337. Os. Boards. Richardfon. 1796. 

It may not be eafy to propofe a better general meafure, by which 
to eftimate the merit of fermons, than to inquire how far they are 
fuited to the audience to which they are addreffed. A learned dif- 
courfe, which, deiivered before tne members of an Univertity, might 
deferve to be called excellent, if carried to a neighbouring country 
church, and read to a congregation chiefly compoied of mechanics 
and ruftics, is no longer, relatively confidered, a good fermon. A cri- 
teal differtation, in the form of a fermon, preached before the learned 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn at the Warburtonian le&ture, might be 
celervedly admired for its ingenuity and elegance: but, deliver- 
ed in the city toan audience of plain tradefmen, it would lofe all 
its relative value, and might be not improperly pronounced a bad 
fermon. 

Eftimated by this rule, we think thefe fermons entitled to much 
commendation. Mr. Draper feems to have been well aware of the 
importance of adapting his diicourfes to the abilities and circumftances 
of his hearers, and to have been fenfible that nothing can be more ab- 
lurd than to trouble people, who have fearcely any leifure for thinkine 
or reading, with elaborate difcuflions on abftrate fubje@s : he efteems 
wt a difhoneft ufe of the poor fingle half-hour’’ in a week which 
men ia bufinefs can {pare to attend to religious inftruétion, to fill it 
with an idle parade of learning ; and he contenis himfelf with giving 
4s audience plain leffons of morality, which, wich a moderate thare of 
attention, may be underitood, and which cannot be regarded in prac. 
lice without important advantage, 

_ The fermons are all adapied cither to enforce the general obliga- 
tions of religion and virtue, or to inculcate the obfervance of fome 


duty. 
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duty. The neceflity of a fincere principle of religion; its powerfy] 
influence on the conduct and happine(s of life ; the preference due tg 
religion above all other purfuits; the confolation which it affords ; the 
rewards which it promifes ; the nature of the principal branches of 
virtue ; the hazard arifing from the immoderate purfuit of gain, of 
love of pleafure, and from the indulgence of a proud, reienttul, of 
timid temper; and the neceflity of feif-examination, circum{pegtion, 
and diligence ; are among the important topics of theie fermons; and 
they are treated in a manly, fenfible, popular manner, well fuited to a 
numerous ciafs of readers: to wiole attention, notwithitanding a few 
occafional references to points of doétrine which may not exactly 
fquare with our own opinions, we cordially recommend them. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to Fehn Hollis, E{q.on his Reafons for Scepticifm, 
as it concerns Revealed Religion. By the Rev. J. Trebeck. 8yo, 
pp. 40. 1s. Rivingtons. 179%. 

It is, perhaps, rather the object of publications of this kind to guard 
believers againft the infeétions of infidelity, than to convert inhdels ; 
and to anfwer this purpofe the prefent letter feems well adapted. Jt 
does not, it is true, enter very clofely into metaphyfical difquifition, 
concerning the freedom of the human mind, the moral attributes of 
God, and the grounds on which the future punifhment of the wicked 
may be vindicated: it does not examine with critical accuracy thofe 
texts of fcripture, in which future punifhments are defcribed : nor 
does it either minutely inquire into the authority and credibility 
of the Jewith hiitory, or invefligate the nature and evidence of the 
Chriflian miracles. It, however, fuggetts general hints of truths com- 
monly received and acknowleged, which may ferve to obliterate the 
impreflion cf Mr. Hoilis’s objections on minds familiarifed to the fen- 
timents and language of Scripture ; and to recommend a modeft ac- 
quiefcence in thofe declarations of revelation, of which we may not 
be able, at prefent, fully to comprehend the grounds and reafons. If 
nothing be advanced in this letter which can be properly called new; 
and if feveral potnts are maintained, which many fincere Chriitians 
have given up; yet the publication is, on the whole, entitled to com- 
mendation for its beneficial tendency, as well as for the fimple and un- 
affe&ted ityle, and the benevolent and candid fpirit, in which it is 





written, E 


Art. 30. Reajons for Faith in Revealed Religion; oppofed to Mr. 
Hollis’s for Scepticiim; in a Letter to that Gentleman. By 
Thomas Williams, Author of ** the Age of Infidelity,”’ &c. 8vo. 
pp-45- Ss Heptinftall. 

Mr. Williams is not one of thofe cautious advocates for revelation, 
who, in order to keep the field, think it neceflary to make large con- 
ceflions to the adverfary. He ftrenuouily maintains, againft the mo- 
dern neceflarian philofophers, the common idea of moral guilt and 
future punithment; vindicates the defcription of the conduct of Pro- 
vidence, given in the antient hiftory of the Jewith nation, as perfectly 
confonant with equity and wifdom; and maintains, from arguments 
which have been often repeated, but which it is flill neceffary to re- 

at, the general probability of miracles, and the particular reafon- 


ablenefs and wifdom of the miraculous interpofitions by which 7 
Jew: 
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Jewihh and Chriftian revelations were fupported. ‘Though little will 
be found in this pamphlet which is not already very familar to thofe 
who have ftudied the fubject ; yet, as an anfwer to Mr. Hollis, it is a 
very feafonable publication, FE, . 
Art. 31. Strictures on the Condud of the Rev. George | Markham, 

M. A. Vicar of Carlton in Yorkihire ; occafioned by his Profeca- 

tion of feveral Members of the People called Quakers, for the Non- 

payment of Tithes. Ina Letter to R*#*** YWees of Ht#*#***, a 

Member of that Society. By Charles Wilfon. @vo. pp. 50. 

is. 6d. Owen. 

Though the fect of Quakers, from confiderations refpecting con- 
fcience, have always refuled the payment of tithes, the legiflature of 
this country has not thoughe fit to indulge them with a legal exemp- 
tion from their fhare of this burden. A clergyman, therefore, who 
claims his tithes from any members of this body, is, in cafe of a refufal 
of payment, jultified by the laws of his country in having recourfe to 
legal coercion for redrefs. Lquity and humanity, however, require 
that the exercife of this legal right fhould be accompanied with as 
little feverity as poflible; and, whatever may be thought of the juf- 
tice of the law itfelf, which obliges fe€taries to contribute towards the 
fupport of the eftablifhed church, it can admit of no doubt that a 
clergyman, who, in making good his claim, fubjects any individuals 
to unneceflary trouble or hardthip, is fo far a perfecutor. 

A {pecific charge of this kind is brought againft a clergyman, by 
name, in this pamphlet. ‘The writer, who appears to be an intelli- 
gent and well-informed man, after having given a brief account of 
the fevere treatment which the body of Quakers has formerly expe- 
rienced from members of the Church of England; and having offered 
feveral judicious remarks on the obligation of adhering, in all cafes, 
to the equitable and benevolent fpirit of Chriftianity ; proceeds to 
make fome extraéts from a publifhed ** State of the Cale of feveral 
of the People called Quakers, imprifoned in York Cattle for the Non- 
payment of Tithes.”? In this paper, the gentleman, whofe conduc& 
is the fubjeét of inveftigation in that pamplilet, is charged with hay- 
ing made exorbitant demands on certain perfons of the fect of Quakers ; 
with having, on their non-compliance, purfued them with unrelenting 
rigour; and, after having haraffed them with vexatious proceedings, 
during about fx years, with having committed them by attachment 
to the county gaol of York, where they fill remain in confinement. 
It is added that, * above a year before the imprifonment took place, 
he had received of the landlords of feveral of the parifhioners a com- 
penfation for his demands; but, in fome cafes, there being two land- 
lords, only one had fettled with him; in one cafe, however, both had 
paid, as can be made appear by receipts in writing, or by perfonal 
evidence.’. 

The narrative is handfomely related, and the merits of the cafe are 
well argued. If the facts agree with this ftatement, the conduc of 
the profecutor has been highly cenfurable. Juftice, humanity, and 
good policy, undoubtedly require that thefe unfortunate fufferers 
thould be relieved, and that provifion be made for the prevention of 
Amilar acts of oppreffion for the future. E 

Art. 
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Art. 32. Advice to a Student in the Univerf-ty, concerning the Quali. 
fications and Duties of a Minilter of a Gaal, in the Church of 
England. by Jehn Napicton, D. D. Canon Refidentiary of 
Hereford, and Chaplain to the Lord Bithop of Hereford. 8vu. 
PP. 147+ 35 Gd. Kivingtons. 1795. 

Inj judging of the merit of any work, itis neceffary to attend to the 
author’s particular delign, left he fhouid be blamed for not having ac. 
complifhed what he never intended. It is eafy to conceive that a 
writer, whofe obje& it was to deferibe, on general theoretical prin. 
ciples, the cnaratter and obice of a public initructor, and to forma 
creature of the imagination, hke Cicero’s perfeét orator or Zeno’s 
wife man, would porfue a very d:fierent train of i ideas, and produce 
avery different work, from one who had iulely in view the practical 
porpole of forming a reli stows teacher according to eftablifhed prin. 
ciples, and for a {pecific fit ‘uation. Dr. N. pic ton’s intention being to 
give young candidates fer holy 0. ders fuch advice, as may be ufeful 
in preparing them for the ofice of a munifter of the gofpel in the 
Chorch of England, the higheft encomium which he can “with to have 
beftewed on his work muit be, that itis excellenily adapted to anfwer 
his purpofe; and to this praife we think it unequivocally entitled, 

Thus confidering the prefent publication in connection wich the 
author’s defign, we are firuck with the peculiar propriety of feveral 
things, which, in a work confiructed on a broader feale, might appear 
liable to objection. For example ; ; it was highly proper, in the outfet, 
to impre{s the candidate for cviicopal ordination with a perfuafion of 
the fanctity of the clerical ofice, by tea: hing him that he will be fet 
apart, not by inftitution merely civil, but by an ordinance of heavenly 
origin. It was, on the fame ground, perfeGly reafonable to confine 
his courfe of preparatory theological reading to fuch writings as 
would place before him only thofe interpretations of ferfpture, and 
thofe explanations of the doétrines of revelation, that are confonant 
to the fyftem of faith which he is oificially to defend; and to point 

out to him fuch models of pre aching, zs will be mott likely to prevent 
any unlucky inconfiftency between the public lervices of the reading- 
defk and the pulpit. It was olf a mealure of much e: xpedicncy to 
caution the young divine againit tampering with the writings ef infi- 
dels, heretics, and fchifmatics. We are not fure that the Lr, ’s foli- 
cituce to preferve the integrity and tranquillity of his pupil’s mind 
went too far, when it_led him to difcourage an acquaintance with 
writings, however otherwife excellent, which mai atain cr infinuate € po- 
fitions “derogatory or difreipectiul to revealed religion, or to any doc- 
trine which in preferibed creeds is declared to be an eflential part of 
it. We are, however, apprehenfive that the author’s cancour outran 
his judgment, wheu he venturéd to put into the hands of the clerical 
fiudent fo dangerous a book as Locke on the Romans, though with 
this expre{s ¢ caution: ‘int: ranilats nz a ind CX} laining paflages which 
have referer.ce to the divizity of cur Lord, cad the affiftance of the 

Holy Spirit, his mind feems to be under a bias, and his opinion ought 

not to have wetent with you.’ We fear, too, that it 


it may not be found 
the moit judicicus methed of preventing young men, who (ail the 


into the heretical 
Wings 
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world knows) are fond of romances, {rom peeping i 
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writings of Dr. Prieftley, to profcribe them in the lump under the- 
eneral title of theological romances. 

From the preceding inftances, it will be eafily perceived with what 
laudable exactnels the author of this tract has adhered to his plan, as 
fuggefted inthe title. Nor can we imagine that any reader of com 
mon candour will complain that, in writing with this particular defign, 
Dr. N. did not extend his plan in the manner which might have fuited 
that philofophical preceptor, whe, not being himfelf fhut up within any 
enclofure, might think it his duty to lay open to his pupil, without 
referve, the whole field of fpeculative inquiry. However, if any one 
fhould be fo captious as to find fault with Dr. N. for not placing his 
pupil in the way of herefy, when it was his immediate object to pre- 
ferve him found in the faith, it is but juftice to the work to fay that, 
though a great part of it is appropriated to the peculiar ufe of divi- 
nity-ftudents in the Englifh Univerfities, it contains much excellent 
advice with refpeét to the compofition of fermons and the difcharge 
of the duties of a Chriftian minifter, which may be read with advan- 
tage by any young man who has devoted himfelf to the profeffion of a 
religious inftructor. It mzft alfo be added that the whole piece is 
written with purity and peripicuity of ftyle, and bears evident marks 
of good fenfe, correct talie, and found erudition. BE. 


Art. 33. Objfervations on the Principles of Chrifiian Morality, and 
the Apoftolic Character: occafioned by Dr. Paley’s Views of the 
Evidences of Chrifiianiry. Ey the Rev, Peter Roberts, A. M. 
8vo. pp.68. 1s.6d. Owen. 1796. 

Revelation has been commonly underftcod to comprehend both the 
difcovery of new truths, and the prefcription of new rules of condu&, 
The latter of thefe Archdeacon Paley reje&ts, on the ground that 
morality, being the fubieét of human experience, does not admit of 
difcoveries. ‘Ihis notion 1s confidered by the author of this pam- 
phiet as a novelty injurious to the honour of Chriftianity ; and thefe 
obfervations are written to prove that our knowlege of our duty, de- 
pending on our knowlege of the relations which fubfift between maa. 
and the objects and beings around him, is capable of improvement, 
both by the exercife of our own faculties, and from divine revelation. 
* Of relations, on which moral duties are founded, fome,’ fays Mr. 
Roberts, * are fo univerfal and obvious, as neceflarily to produce a 
degree of conformity in aftion ; others are more remote, and reqrire 
great labour and ingenuity to diicover them 3 and in thefe, the aflift- 
ance which revelation has afforded is a great bleffing.’ Befides this, 
revelation, he obferves, has dilcovered new relations between man and 
the Son of God, as redeemer, head of the church, and judge of all 
men; and ithas not only confirmed the expe€tations of a future ftate, 
but furnifhed new principles of aétion, in obedience and fubmiffion to 
the will of God, univerial benevolence, a fenfe of human depravity, 
and reliance on divine afiiilance. 

_ It does not appear to us that Mr. R.’s remarks amount to a refuta- 

tion of Archdeacon Paley’s opinion, that the gofpel makes no difco- 

Vertes in morals, That it ftrengthens the motives to moral aftion, 

in the feveral ways fpecified by Mr. R., would not be denied by the, 

Archdeacon, That it delivers any entirely new precepts of mora- 

lity, 
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lity, Mr. R. has not proved. Some of the expreflions which he has 
noticed in the View, &c. may lie open to objection: but we do not 
perceive that tne author of that valuable work has made any dan- 
gerous conceflions to the enemies of revelation. ‘The queftion is not, 
what ground has been taken by former advocates for revelation, but 
what ground is tenable; and, perhaps, the more fully the fubjeét is 
invettigated, the moré neceffary it will be found for the defenders of 
Chrittianity to confine themfelves within the limits marked out in the 
Archdeacon’s judicious treatife. E 
4 


POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 34. 4 Letter to Thomas Paine, in Reply to his Decline and Fal? 
of the Englifh Syitem of Finance. By Daniel Wakefield. 8vo, 
pp- 35- 1s Rivingtons. 

Proud as Mr. Paine feems to be of the fuppofed difcovery of the 
ratio by which the expences of wars increafe, under the funding fyftem, 
his idea is evidently chimerical, and will not fuftain examination, 
We concifely hinted at this in our account of his pamphlet: Mr, 
Daniel Wakefield, however, has thought proper to expofe its abfur- 
city in general, and its application in particular to our public debt, 
more at large; and, by bringing ftubborn faéts into the field, he has 
moit completely put to flight Mr. Paine’s ratio. He has alfo fhewn, 
in the fubfequent parts of his letter, that there fubfifts no fimilarity 
between the funded debt of Britain, and the paper either of America 
or France; and that our fituation is by no means fo gloomy as the 
enemies of Britain reprefent it. We entirely agree with Mr. W. on 
many points, and deem what he has advanced matter of pleafing 
congratulation: but at the fame time we mutt honeitly give it as our 
opinion that, if Mr. Paine, in painting our fituation, has dipped his 
brufh too much in the blacking pot, Mr. W. on the contrary has 
thrown too light and lively a tint over his picture. He is of opinion 
that the Britihh Syftem of Finance, fo far from being on its decline, 
has not yet attained its maturity ; and that the credit and refources of 
the country are nowin as flourifhing a ftate as at any period fince the 
commencement of the funding fyftem:—but how can this be? Erro- 
neous as Paine’s ratio of increment is, the faét that wars increafe in’ 
expence under the funding fyftem is indifputable ; and it is dificult 
to conceive how the credit and refources of a country can be as flou- 
rifhing after this fyftem has been profecuted to a confiderable extent, 
as they were foon after its commencement. In making this remark, 
we would not be fuppofed to defpair of our national refources : for we 
are perfuaded that they are truly great; yet if we wildly ruth into ex- 
penfive wars, abfurdly fuppofing that our finances are infinite and 
inexhauftible (as fome are ready on all occafions to reprefent them,) 
we fhall be convinced of our miftake by overwhelming ruin and 


widely-extended mifery. Mo-+ 


Art. 35. A Retrofpe& ; illufrating the Neceffity of an immediate Peace 

avith the Republic of France. 8vo. 1s. Crofby. 1796. 

The good intention of this pamphlet may furnifh fome apology for 
the hafty and defultory manner in which it is written. The author 
takes a curfory retro/ped of the conduct of the Britifh government 
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through the prefent century, and imputes our perilous fituation to the 
fanding fyftem ; to the unconftitational change of the duration of pars 
liaments from three to feven years; and to the pre¢ipitation with 
which we have rufhed into unneceffary wars, and the pertinacity with 
which we have perfevered in them. From.a view of the calamities 
in which the prefent war has involved the country, he urges an ime 
mediate, liberal, and unequivocal negotiation for peace; and to pre- 
yent the ruin of the nation, he advifes a reform in the reprefentation 


of the Commons. 


Art. 36. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, fhewing how 
Crimes may be prevented, and the People made happy. By John 
Donaldfor, Eig. 8vo. pp. 24. 18. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
The public is obliged to any one who devotes his time and talents 

to its intereft, either in ative fervices, or in {peculations and projects 
to * prevent crimes and make the people happy.’ In the latter way, 
Mr. Donaldfon has lone endeavoured to render himfelf ufeful to the 
community. In the prefent pamphlet, his projects are, the tax on 
dogs, to leffen their number, which has. been introduced; the pro- 
hibition of the ufe of hair-powder, by which Mr. D. expects a faving 
of two millions yearly ; and turning the powdering-room into a family 
library : fome other regulations, refpecting the method of felling pro 
vifions, may deferve attention. Mr. D.’s favourite project of a con- 
fant watch is ftwong!y recommended to the Minifter; who is, pro 
bably, too bufily occupied in the office of matier-watchman, to pay 
much regard to thefe fubordinate regulations. 


Art. 37. Thoughts on the Antimonarchical Tendency of the Meafures of 
the Britifo Minifter. By William Adams. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 
The weapon of irony requires fo much ‘kill in its management, 

that the wonder is not when a writer fails in the ufe of it, but when 
he fucceeds, The author before us feems better calculated for direé&t 
inve€tive than for covert fatire. He {peaks fome home truths in bold 
language. There is no great difiiculty in fhewing that, whatever 
may have been the defigns of the prefent miniftry, the meafures which 
they have taken have produced a very different effect from what was 
expected by their friends, or avowed by themfelves. 


Art. 38. Rights of the People; or, Reafons fora Regicide Peace, &c. 
&c, By William Williams, of Gray’s Inn, Student at Law; Author 
of Redemption, a Sacred Poem*. Svo. 1s. 6d. Jordan. 1796. 
It is natural enough for a ftudent in law to commence in politics, and 

try his hand at that declamatory rhetoric, which he means hereafter 

to practife at the Old Bailey or the King’s Bench, Mr. W. taking 
the advantage of the expeétation raifed by an announced work of 

Mr. Burke, employs, by anticipation, his eloquence in counteracting 

the fuppofed tenor of that work, and in laying down principles, both 

general and particular, diametrically oppofite to thofe of that chame 
pion of eftablithed power. We think it unnecefflary to follow him 
through the wide range which he has taken, from the origin of all 
government, to the French revolution, and the circumftances of the 
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* See p. 296 of this Review, 
Rev, Oct, 1796. Q. 
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Prefent- time s fince we find nothing, either in- the faéts, or in- his 
manner..of reafoning from them, which can induce us to recommend 


his publication to the notice of our readers, At 


Att. 39. © Precetdings in the House of Commons on the Slave Trade, and 
» State of the Negroes in the Welt-India I flands : with an Appendix, 
-' By Philip Francis, Efq, 8vo. pp. 106. 2s.6d. Ridgeway. 
~The -publie are ‘here prefented with a copy of Mr. Francis’s 
fpeecties, ‘during the Jaft Seflion of Parliament, on the fubjeé of the 
~ flavetrade, Mr. I. flrongly fupported Mr. Wilberforce’s bill -for¢ 
preventing the farther importation of flaves into the Britifh Colcnies 
in the Weft Indies; and when, notwithftanding the refolution of the 
Houfe in't792, “ That, from and after the fir day of January 1796, 
it fhall not be lawful to import any Afiican Negroes into any Britith 
Célonies or Plantations,’?° Mr. Wilberforce’s bill was thrown out, 
Mr, Francis moved for leave to bring in a bill for the better. regu. 
Jation and improvement of the fituation of the negroes in the Britihh 
Colonies, and introduced his motion by a fenfible and animated fpeech 
of very confiderable length. Whether an aét for regulating and im. 
proving the fituation of the negroes might not indirectly afford coun. 
tenance to a trade which has been declared contrary to the principles 
Of juftice and humanity, and might not retard its abolition, may well 


deferve the confideration of thofe who * have the caufe of the negroes 
feriouily at heart.’ 


Art..40. Authentic Corre/pondence with M. le Brun, the French Mi- 
nifter, and others, to February 1793 Inclufive, publifhed as an 
Appendix to other Matier not lefs important; with a Preface, and 
explanatory Notices. By W. Miles. &vo. 6s. fewed. De- 
brett. 1796. 

Various pamphlets of this author have of late years attracted 
nO inconfiderable fhare of public attention. The ardor of his 
fityle, the courage with which he lays bare the fores of rank and 

Office, and the information acquired in his continental excurfions con- 

Cetning the interior mechanifm of public events, have feverally con- 

tributed to produce this intereft. His political views are not very in- 

tellig:bie ; in argument and precifion he does not excel; and he has 
accordingly been more fuccefsful in his diatribes, when contented to 
follow than when attempting to lead the public mind, His Expediency 
of prifcribing Boune's to the Ruffian Empire, and his Letter to Earl Stan- 

“hope, were little heeded in comparifon of his Letter to the Prince of 

Wales: fee Rev. Vol. xvii. N.S. p. 33753 and Vol. xviii. p. 226. 

- The work before us confifls of a preface addreiTed to the author’s 

daughter, who ferves for the Lodoifka of this Englifh Louvet; of 

fome preliminary ckfervations not vesy important; of a review of 

Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, which forms the bulk of the performance ; 

and of an Appendix, containing a correfpondence with M. le Brun and 

others. This laft article has every mark of authenticity, ard throws 
light on the crigin of the war, After having perafed the matter 
ot the correfnondence, it would be difficult not to infer that the author 
was at fome period, by no means remote, a fecret agent of the Britifh 
government. Notwithftanding fome tencency to acrimony, he ap- 


pears to have at heart the real intereits of mmanhiad, Ty 
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Art. gt. 4 Letter from a Chancellor out of Ojice toa King in Power. 
Containing Reflections on the Aira of his prefent Majeity’s Accel- 
fion to the Throne of his Anceftors; on the War with Amenica; 
the Spanifh and Rudian Armaments; and the prefent War wita 
France; Thoughts on National Eftablifhments ; forming an Ene 
quiry into the immediate Expediency of Reform, political, reli- 
gious, and moral ; in the Courte of which are examined the relative 
Points about which Trinitarians and Unitarians chiefly differ, as 
well as Thomas Paine’s Affertions concerning Jefus Chrift: laftly, 
on the Laws that were, and the Laws that are ; irterfperfed with 
occafonal RetrotpeGtives of Affociations, National Bankruptcy, 
Revolutions, and Univerfal Patriotifm. The Whole being a folemn 
Appeal to the Juftice, Benevolence, and political Wifdom of our 
gracious King George the Third. 8vo. pp. 172. 33. 6d. 
Eaton. 

Tothe information given very much at large in the title, concern~ 
ing the contents of this ill-digetted pamphiet, little needs to be added, 
jn order to afliit the reader’s conception of its character and {pirit. It 
is a confufed mafs of bold, rude, and vulgar talk, if not wholly with- 
out reafon, certainly without much ci‘cretion, on the various topics 
which might be fuppofed to call forth the oratorical powers of a 


faming mal-content in fome political club. E; 4 


Art. 42. Sketch ofa Political Tour through Rochefter, Chatham, Maia- 
fone, Gravefend, &c. Inciuding Reflections on the Tempers and 
‘Difpofitions of the Inhabitants of thofe Places ; and on the Pro- 
ere{s of the Societies in‘tituted for the Purpofe of obtaining a Par- 
liamentary Reform. By John Gale Jones. Part the Firit. 8vo. 
2s.6d. Jordan. 1796. 

The travels of a political miflionary offer, at leaft, fomething new ; 
and whether their purpofe be approved or condemned, the itudent of 
men and manners will find fomething in the relation that will either 
amufe him, or give birth to more ferious reflections. This citizen- 
writer is abundantiy communicative ; and we may regard it as a proof 
of the confcious innocence and good intentions of the London Corre- 
fponding Society, that they entruited with their intimate concerns 2 
perfon apparently fo little verfed in the praétice of political intrigue. 
lideed, if we may judge of the /enders from the fent, they muft be 
more diflingutfhed for zeal than wifdom. ‘The work, bating fome 
occafional frippery, is not ill written, nor deficient in entertainment. 
Art. 43. Remarks preparatory to the Ifue of Lord Malmefbury’s Miffion 

to Paris. 8vo. 6d. R. White, 

Likea trac born, found-hearted Briton, this anxious politician ftre- 
nuouily exhorts us to refit the French as firmly in the ficld of nego- 
tation as we have ever done inthe field of Mars; and not to fuffer 
them to diciate to us any terms of peace that may appear in the leaft 
Orgree to atfeét the extenfion of our commerce, the fecurity of our 
méependence, and the perpetuity of our power. He is very right : 
but there js nothing in his obfervations that wiil not readily occur to 
every coffee-houle politician, follicitous for the honour and welfare of 
Bn eneiand. ite efpecially confiders the pojrslity that France may 
Woe lulncently fie to require terms (fuch as he here fuppofes) to 
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which we cannot, for a moment, liften; efpecially after the examples 
which fhe has lately exhibited to the world in her treaties with Foreign 
Powers. He therefore ftrong!y urges us manfully to anticipate this 
pofibility, and vigoroufly to prepare ourfelves for its arrival !—This 
feems to be the great end of the prefent very brief but earneft addrefs 
to the public. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 44. The ron Chef; a Play, in Three A&is. Written by George 
Colman, the younger. Firit rep efented at the Theatre Royal, 
Drory Lane. 8vo. 2s. Cadell jun. and Davies 1796 
Some very good writing, and many good jentiments, are here 

thrown away on a very unpleafant and abturd ftory, extracted, with. 

out improvement, from Godwin’s Adventures of Caleb Williams *, 

The town, it fhould feem, was fomewhat puzzled between its ap. 

probation of what was found of value in the Iron Cheft, and its juf 

diflike of its other contents. Hence the play was alternately con. 
temned and reprieved, with fome appearance of caprice in the 
judges ; and it now remains to be feen what will be the fate of this 
very fingular drama, in the next fummer’s campaign. As to Mr. 

Colman’s prefatory attack on Mr. Kemble, on account of his manner 

of performing the principal charater, we can fay little to it, not hav. 

ing been prefent at the reprefentation ; but, to that gentleman’s per- 
formance, the refentful author afcribes the ill faccefs which attended 
rhe exhibition at Drury Lane. 


Art. 45. Remarks on Mr. Colman’s Preface: alfo a Comparifon of the 
Play of the Iron Cheft with the Novel of Caleb Williams. | By a 
Gentleman of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 1s. Cawthorne, &c. 
The principal aim of thefe ftritures appears to have been the 

defence of Mr. Kemble, in reply to the charges brought by Mr. 
Colman againft that defervedly eminent performer, in his long and 
vengeful preface to the Iron Cheft. The remarker infifts that ‘no 
one can attribute the condemnation of the play to Mr. Kemble, fince 
the bare perufal of the character he had to fuftain will convice him that 
the fineft ator that ever trod the flage, by the moit powerful exer- 
tions of his talents, could never produce, from fuch a fubjeét, any 
dramatic ¢ff2€s on the minds of an audience.’ 

Thefe remarks are not confined to Mr. Colman’s ¢ virulent pre- 
face,’ but are extended to the play itfelf; and the critic is indeed ex- 
tremely fevere on Mr. C.’s performance. A comparifon (as the title 
page expreffes) of the play with Mr. Godwin’s novel is fubjoined. 
In this Summary, the remarker endeavours to fhew that ¢ there never 
was a copy fo miferably varied from its origiaal as this ;? whether, fays 
he, ‘ it proceeded from want of conception, or want of fkill, or both, 
I will not pretend to determine; but furely there can be no ftronger 
inftance of confummate ignorance, or of corrupted tafte.’ Here we 


think our brother critic is by much tooharhh, at leaft in the exprefion of 
his cenfure. 





——— 
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* See an account of this work, Rev. O&. 1794, p. 145- 
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In his Appendix, he takes notice of the fuccefsful revival of the Iron 
Cheft at the auchor’s own theatre, after its condemnation at Drury Lane. 
That fuccefs he wholly attributes, without hefitation, to managerial 
influence, and not to any fuperiority in the acting,—although he very 
liberally allows the merit of Mr. Ellifton, who fupplied the part which, 
at Drury Lane, had fallen to the lot of Mr. Kemble :—But we aJkk. 

ardon of our readers for fo long detaining them concerning a difpute 
which the remarker himfelf feems to confider as merely ‘* de lana 
caprina.”” 
Art. 46. Vortimer; or, the True Patriot: a Tragedy. By Ab. 
Portal. 8vo. pp. go. zs. 6d. Kearfley. 1796. 

We fhould deem this tragedy a tolerably good poem, if Horace 
had not denied to mediocrity a place in poetry, At leaft the ttyie is 
f{mooth and elegant, and the fentiments, or interfperfed apophthegms, 
are morally praife-worthy. The manners are faintly, yet not untruly 
marked ; and the polifhed effeminacy of the Britons is well oppofed 
to the overbearing hardihood of the Saxons. There is an inftance of 
anachronifm in the allufions to Hecate and the Furies: the Britons re- 
ceived Chriffianity from the Romans in exchange for Druidifm, and 
were already converted to it in the time of Vortigern. ‘The Saxons 
are juftly defcribed as heathens. ‘The plot is full ofincident; but the 
motives affigned are often infufficient to account for the conduct pur- 
fued; and the characters are of the ordinary kind, and not drawn with 
precifion. We fhould prefer the total omiilion of the fifth a&, and the 


happy cataltrophe which precedes. Ta 
Art. 47. Rew/fey; aPoem. gto. 3s. Johnfon. 1796. , 


The place celebrated in this publication is a gentleman’s feat near 
Warrington in Lancafhire, at which town, we underftand, the author 
refides,—a youth only nineteen years old. The piece exhibits no in- 
confiderable powers of fancy and defcription; which, matured b 
judgment and praétice, may arrive at the production of fomething 
that may claim attention beyond the narrow circle of a country 
neighbourhood. We would not, however, be underftdod to encourage 
the young man to quit any ufeful ** calling’? for the ** trade’’ of 
poetry ; which, if not an *¢ dle’? one, is at leaftvery hazardous inits  , 
fuccefs, and barren in its product. Ar , 


Art. 48. The Old Serpentine Temple of the Druids, at Avebury, in 
North Wiltfhire. A Poem. 4to. 23. €ds Sewell. 
We are informed that this is the firft poetica: attempt of a very 


young man, We think it a friendly wifh when we exprefs a hope 
that it may alfo be his laft. Ar. 


Att. 49. The Triumph of Innocence; an Ode. Written on the Deli- 
verance of Maria Therefa Charlotte, Princeis Royal of France, 
from the Prifon of the Temple. By Eyles Irwin, Efq. M.R.I.A. 
4to. 2s.6d. Nicol. 1796, 

Amid the wonderful fcenes which have paffed, and are flill paffing, 
the event here celebrated, though pleafing to the friends of humanity 
of every party, feems fcarcely of magnitude enough to make an in- 
terefting fubje&t for a feparate poem ; nor has it appeared in fact, as 
this writer would infinuate, that the liberation of the Princefs of France 
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was intended as a kind of peacc-offering from that nation to the 
powers combined againft her, or as a harbinger of her return to 
former fentiments. It was, in reality, an exchange, by which the 
Prench obtained the deliverance of their commiflioners from an Auf. 
trian dungeon, in return for the liberty of an innocent orphan, who was 
of no fort of confequence to their political condition. ‘The circum. 
itance, however, has afforded Mr. Irwin an occafion of expreiiing his 
attachment to the caufe of royalty, and his abhorrence of the French 
convention; objeéts probably more in his view than any acceffion of 
poetical fame; which, we apprehend, he wii! not acquire by the pre. 
fent effort. His ode is, indeed, principally charatterifed by the 
ftiffnefs and obfcurity which ufually diltinguith that {pecies of compofi- 
tion. The concluding itanza may ferve as a {pecimen both of the 
poetry and the politics. 
‘ To treaties old fhe [ Britain] bow’d, 
No Britifh warrior {weli’d the hoftile crowd, 
Till France aggrefs’d, and conqueit was avow’d. 
The hypocrite unmafk’d, 
In treachery’s funfhine bafk’d, 
Bafe bribes till Prufiia won, and Holland, fear. 
But, quickly check’d the meteor’s courfe, 
Auttria refpires with doubled force, 
Her faithful ally near. 
O, worthy of imperial {way ! 
Deal to Democracy difmay : 
‘To his old bounds the Gaul confine, 
Who challenged late the Alps and Rhine; 
While Britain holds the balance on the main, 
Her flag, the olive-branch, no fhore receives in vain !’ 


Some notes are added, to explain obfcure allufions, and to ufher 
in certain fragments on topics connected with the fubject of the ode. 
The poem is given to the world with the now ufual elegance of 











paper and typography. Ay ' 


Art. 50, The Poetical Monitor: confiling of Pieces fele& and ori- 
ginal, for the Improvement of the Young in Virtue and Piety : in- 
tended to fucceed Dr. Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs. 12mo. 
pp. 154. 28. bound. Longman. 1796. 

We recommend this pleafing volume to the particular notice and at- 
tention of our readers, as adapted, with excellent judgment, tothe pur- 
pofe of furnifhing children and young perfons with proper compofitions 
to commit to memory, or frequently to perufe, in order to imprefs 
their minds with pious and virtuous jentiments. Inequalities muit in 
courfe be found in a collection from a confiderable variety of fources, 
Many of thefe pieces are excellent: others do not rife above medio- 
crity: but none are fo mean, in point of verfification, as to difcredit 
the tafte of the compilers. We remark with pleafure that the collec- 
tion, thouglt abounding with pieces highly devotional, and peculiarly 
Chriftian, does not bear the badge of any particular fect. Several 
of the hymns are appropriated to the ufe of children in charity-fchools. 
‘The miicellaneous articles preferve the leading characters of the col- 

lection : 
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and harmonious. The following lines are a pleafing {pecimen : 


€ THE PROPER RETURN FOR MATERNAL TENDERNESS, 


« Thy Mother honour—for her arms 
Secur’d tnee from a thoufand harms : 
When, helplefs, hanging on her breaft, 
She footh’d thy infant heart to reft: 
Thoughtful of thee, before the day 

Shot through the dark its rifing ray ; 
Thoughtful of thee, when fable night 
Again had quench’d the beams of light ; 
‘To Heaven, in ceafelefs pray’r for thee, 
She rais’d her hand, and bent her knee. 
Negleé& her not, when feeble grown ; 
Oh! make her wants and woes thy own: 
Let not thy lips rebel; nor eyes, 

Her weaknefs, frailty, years, defpife. 
From youthful infolence defend : 

Be patroo, hufband, guardian, friend. 
Thus fhalt thou footh in life’s decline, 
The mis’ries that may all be thine.’ 


The volume clofes with a variety of well-chofen epitaphs. 


{chools and private families, will not eafily be found. 


Art. 51. State of the Poll : an Excentric Poem. 12mo. pp, 48. 


is. Lowndes. 1796. 


Excentricity, which is the error of genius, is nct the character of 
this poem. Its fault is rather that of creeping along in one regular 
tract of eafy and pleafant but familiar rhime, raifed only one ftep 
above the beaten path of plain profe. ‘The writer exhibits eleétioneer- 


223 


jeQion : if fome are amufing, all are inftructive. Many original pro- 
dudtions are introduced, which, if not highly poetical, are correét 


A 


better collection of religious and moral verfes, for the ufe of charity- 


ing characters with fome degree of humour. ‘The ftyle of fatire af- 
fumed in thefe verfes will be exemplified by the following paflage, de- 


icribing an w/éful fenator : 


‘ Ye Sons of Bufinefs, who purfue 

One common track, the twelvemonth thro’; 
Ye Sons of Science, who explore 
Things quite unheard of, heretofore ; 
Ye Sons of Toil, who {weat all day, 
And liftiefs fnore the night away ; 

Ye who in Arts with Freedom foar 
Higher than your fathers did of yore. 
Oh! ye, my countrymen, who claim 
‘The warmett tribute I can name, 

Ye little know what toil and pains, 
And how much racking of the brains, 
Jt always takes to conftitute, 

A Senator, or loud or mute. 


Q4 , sai 
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' ‘To make him learn’d in all the tricks — 
That appertain to politics ; 
To place him on a par with thofe 
Who manage well their Aye’s and No’s; 
To know the time, or thereabouts, 
Fo join the In’s and join the Out’s ; 
And having flyly learnt his cue, 
To mutter courage to go thro’ 
Both thick and thin to aid his party, 
With patriot zeal both ftaunch and hearty; 
Heedlefs of any thing at all 
But that which fome Confiftence call. 
— Yes, this is he, O! chufe him, hail him, 
Whole parts, fo noted, never fail him! 
This is the mav, who knows his duty: 
O! chufe him, chair him, he will fuit ye.’ 


The author, though evidently no ftranger to electioneering intrigue, 
is no friend to parliamentary reform. 


Art. 52. Arviragus, a Tragedy. (Never performed.) By the 
Rev. Wm. Tafker, A.B. 1zmo. pp. 60. 2s. R. White, 
Piccadilly. 

We do not find in this dramatic poem that ftrang exhibition of cha- 
racter and paffion, nor thofe fplendid poetical embellifhments, which 
might entitle it to diftinftion among the produétions of the Tragic 
Mufe. The fubje&, the conteft between the antient Britons and the 
Romans, terminated by the marriage of Arviragus with the daughter 
of the emperor Claudius, will bring to the reader’s recolleétion, nat 
much to the advantage of the prefent play, the Cymbeline of Shake- 
fpeare. The piece, however, is not deftitute of fancy, as the reader 
will perceive from the following emblematic prediction of the Bard 
Clewellin : 

¢ I faw the Roman eaple foar, 
I heard the Britifh lion roar; 
But no fure augury from hence 
The myftic deities difpenfe. 
Again I flept beneath a branching oak, 
Near, where the Druid-temples rife 
All open to the facred fkies; 
E’er my refrefhing flumber broke, 
The following vifion pafs’d before mine eyes— 
Yourg eagles, in their aery, flept, 
While unperceiv’d two dragons crept : 
Affaulted in th’ unguarded rear 
The frighted. eagles {cream and tear, 
Fight with their beaks, and wound the air. 
While lo! the rocks and caverns ring, 
As either dragon flaps his wing, 
And fierce infli&ts his deadly fling. 
The birds of Jove 
All vainly fttove, 


Then 
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Then turn’d to fhameful flight, 
Efcap’d beneath the fhades of night.’ 


To introduce, into the dramatis perfene of a plot belonging to the 
firft century, 2 mayor of Wincheller, is a ftrange anachronifm. _ If Mr. 
Talker properly eftimated his own talents, he would confine himfelf to 
fych excurfions as he nas formerly attempted, in his Odes to the War- 
like Genius of Great Britain, and to the Spirit of Alfred. 


Art. 53- Poetical Effays ( Latin and Englifh) intended for InftruGion 
and Amufement, ive Production of an Adventurous Mufe, in the 
Moments of Contemplation, Letfure, Mirth, and Fancy. By the 
Rev. William Wainhoufe, M.A. Retor of Badgworth, near Ax- 
bridge, Somerfet. Small 8vo. pp. 192. 5s. Boards, Dilly. 

6. 

Wien an anxious candidate for fame condefcends to urge his own 
claims, itis not withoutregret that a board of criticifm,—at which, we 
truft,candour and good- natureare no ftrangers,—find themfelves obliged 
to beftow their applaufe with a le{s liberal hand than the writer’s felf. 
partiality may encourage him to expec. This poet’s account of him- 
felf is that he has, conftantly, from bis youth, been taking a flep to 
Parnaflus; that ‘ he has fpared no pains to climb this facred mount, 
but fears he never did its fummit reach ;’—yet * he entertains the 
conceit, that, at times, /parks of genius have flafhed from his pen, 
buriting from the fervour of his mind, or the animation of his {ub- 
jet.’ We with that it were in our power to echo this judgment: but 
we muft own that the fparks of genius in thefe poems have not been 
fufficiently bright to attract our dull optics. Many of the Latin verfes 
are neatly conitruéted, and are a proof of the author’s fkill in profody, 
which will do credit to his grammatical education: but, even in theie, 
we find little of the mens divinior of the genuine poet; and the Eng- 
lifh verfe we muft pronounce, in general, ftill more deficient in poeti- 
cal excellence. We donot pafs this cenfure becaufe many of the fub- 
jets are trifling: for it is the province of poefy to embellifh and dig- 


nify tries; nor becaufe we meet with fome fentiments which we- 


do not exaétly approve; for, befides that we blame no man for dif- 
fering in opinion from us, many falfe fentiments have been beautifully 
clothed in the drefs-of poetry: but becaufe, with the occafional ex- 
ception of a few lines, we find a profaic flatnefs running through thefe 
pieces, which, notwithftanding the writer’s facility in thyming, ob- 
liges us to characterife the work as, 

nift qued pede certo 

Differt fermoni, Jermo merus. 


The following verfes, on Friendfhip, will be a fair fpecimen; 


‘ How fweetly Friendfhip cheers the penfive hours 
Of her true vot’ries under forrow’s {mart ! 
With tender ‘kill the balm of comfort pours 
Into the drooping ard defponding heart ! 


‘ When a friend’s care difpels a bofom grief, 
Or plucks out difappointment’s deadly fting, 
Jn the full heart, that taftes this glad relief, 
A fadden overftow of joy will {pring : 
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¢ No lefs a tranfport.fills the noble mind 

Of him whofe fpirit cold diftrefs can warm: 
Thus grateful fentiments and actions kind 

A ftrong and undiflembled friendfhip form, 


« Compliant tempers, mutual fix’d efteem, 
Congenial fouls in clofeft bands unite: 

Thrice happy union! animating theme ! 
The very thought yields exquifite delight. 


¢ Pleafures, imparted, give a double zett ; 
Fond intimates their jovs together fhare : 

Their forrows, tho’ they wound the troubled breait, 
Affection lcflens, and divides their care. 


« In thefe fad times how weak is credit grown! 
Old Englifh honeity—how rarely found ! 
The feeds of bafe fufpicion, widely fown, 
Too rankly vegetate in Britih ground. 


« How many put on Friendfhip’s fair outhide ! 
Mark their fine words, and imiles ferenely gay ! 
In your affliction let their truth be tried, 
Bright flattery’s funfhine quickly fades away ! 


« Give mea friend that’s honeft, gen’rous, true, 
Who can the little paffions well command : 

My virtues praife, my faults with candour views 
and open in diitre's his heart and hand. 


« Hail, Friendthip! fource of pleafure, love, and mirth! 
From thee all focial gifts and bleflings flow, 

"That man’s expanded heart enjoys on earth: 
Tis Heav’n alone can purer blifs beftow.’ 


Among the pieces contained in this volume, are pleafing Latin 
verfions of Byrom’s ‘“* My time, O ye Mules,’? &c. and Pope’s 


Mefliah. 


“Art. 54. Redemption; a Sacred Poem: with Notes, Doétrinal, Mo- 
ral, and Philofophical. By William Williams, Efq. of Gray’s Inn, 
Student at Law. 4to. 1s.6d. Dilly. 

The extreme difficulty of exhibiting religious fubjects in a poetical 
drefs has long been feen and ¢onfefled. ‘The prefent writer does not, 
however, appear to be fafliciently aware of this difficulty ; otherwile 
he would not probably have undertaken the work, of which the fr 
écok is here publithed. We can find in thefe verfes little encourages 
snent to expect that he will be able to reach * the height of this great 
argument;’’ and therefore we muft not, by any flattering com- 
mendation, furnifh him with an additional inducement to purfue his 
«< adventurous fong.’” Thofe who have read—and who has wot read? 
—Milton’s Paradife loft, and Paradife Regained, wiil not, we fhould 
think, be able to endure fuch a ** falling off’? as that of this poem. 
The following dines, defcriptive of the firtt prefentation of Eve to 
Adam, may ferve as-a fpecimen of the writer’s talent for the fublime: 

¢ But 


~ 9 s 
, » 
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« Bur if the General Sire fuch wonder felt 
Diftend his grateful breaft, when he beheld 
Mere earthly Paradife ; what joy fupreme! 
What ravifhment! and tranfport infinite 
Thrilled through each trembling nerve ; when at one view 
The very charm of his All-perfect bride, 
Burft in full blaze on his enraptur’d fight! 
No fabled Venus then before him ftood 
Such as Apelles’ breathing canvas feigned. 
No Medicean ftatue then difplayed 
Her well turned limbs, pride of the fculptor’s art. 
Had thefe been there no fingle thought, not even 
The flizhteft glance, had been on them beitowed ; 
Their taded beauties they’d not dared to have fhewn, 
But to a humble diftance far withdrawn, 
Veiled in dim darknefs their diminifhed heads.’ 


So, the ftatue and the picture, had they been there, would have mo- 
deftly and blufhingly retired into dim darkne/s at the prefence of madam 
Eve !—Now for a touch of the familiar, addreffed to the luxurious de- 
votees of pleafure : 


¢ —— ought (aught) of happinefs 
Do you ere find? You know not what it is. 
The intoxicating madnefs of an hour 
Is all of joy you tafte. Nor is it joy. 
True joy confifts in reafon: attribute divine! 
Beftowed by God on man. But yours confifts 
In diflipating thought. Happy you are 
Merely becaufe you’se not unhappy.’ — 





Surely this poet may be faid to write verfe, merely becaufe he does 
not write profe.—T he notes are perfeétly fuited tothe text. The au- 
thor propofes to publifh a book every three months. E, 





: Art.ss. The Pheadzer’s Guide, a Dida&tic Poem, in Two Books, con- 
E, taining the Conduét of a Suit at Law, with the Arguments of Coune 
; fellor Bother’um and Counfellor Bore’um, in an Action betwixt John- 

a-Gull and John-a-Gudgeon, for Affault and Battery, at a Jate cone 
teited EleGion. By the late John Surrebutter, Efq. Special Pleader, 





| and Barrifter at Law. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796, 
, Some ** wag of the law”’ has here played the falfe brother, and has 
‘ made a piece of very good diverfion out of the technical language and 
f proceedings of a law-fuit, and the profeffion of a fpecial pleader. Wigh 
a lefs wit than the inimitable Butler, but with a more cultivated ftrain of 
at humourous verfe, and with mach appropriate knowlege of men and 
‘“ things, he has opened a vein of pleafantry, which will probably make 
a his profeffional brethren laugh in their fleeves, while other readers laugh 
rr aloud. The firft book, which alone is yet publithed, contains in eight 
14 tures the preliminary proceedings of a fuit at law, with fome hiftorical 

; memoirs of the perfonated author, Mr. Surrebutter. We shall treag 
“ our readers with the feventh le&ture, giving an account of Mr.S.’s 
me commencement in his legal career : 





tt _ 9 : © Whoe’er 
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¢ Whoe’er has drawn a Special Plea, 
Has heard of old Tom Tewxessury, 
Deaf as a polt, and thick as Muftard, 
He aim’d at Wit, and bawl’d and blufter’d, 
And died a Nif prius Leader— 
That Genius was my SPECIAL PLEADER—= 
That great man’s office I attended 
By Hawk and Buzzarp recommended, 
Attorneys both of wondrous {kill 
" To pluck the Goofe, and drive the Quill; 
Three years I fat his fmoky room in, 
Pens, paper, ink, and pounce confuming, 
The fourth, when Efjoign Day begun, 
Joyful I hail’d th’ aufpicjous Sun, 
Bade TewxesBury and Clerk adieu, 
(* Purification, Eighty-two) 
Of both I wafh’d my hands; and though 
With nothing for my cath to fhew, 
But Precedents fo fcraw]’d and blurr’d, 
I {carce could read one fingle word, 
Nor in my books of Common Place 
One feature of the Law could trace, 
Save Buzzarp’s nofe and vifage thin, 
And Hawkx’s deficiency of Chin, 
Which I while lolling at my eafe 
Was wont to draw inftead of Pleas; 
My chambers I equipt complete, 
Made Friends, hired Books, and gave to eat ; 
If haply to regale my friends on, 
My Mother fent a haunch of Ven’fon, 
I moft refpeétfully entreated 
The choiceft Company to eat it, 
Jo wit, old Buzzarp, Hawk, and Crow, 
Item, Tom THornsBack, SHARK, and Co, 
Attorneys all as keen and ftaunch 
As e’er devour’d a Client’s haunch; 
Nor did I not their Clerks invite 
To tafte faid ven’fon hafh’d at night, 
For well 1 knew that hopeful Fry 
My rifing merit would defcry, 
T “dl fame litigious ceurfe purfue, 
And when to fith of prey they grew, 
+ By love of food and contetft led, 
Would haunt the fpot where once they fed ; 
Thus having with due circum{peétion 
Form’d my profeffional connexion, 
My defk with Precedents I ftrew’d, 
Turn’d critic, danc’d, or penn’d an ode, 


















dt Purification— The morrow of the Purification « of the Bled 
~—) Mary is one of the return days of Hilary Term.’ 
< + Egit amor Dapis atque Pugne. Hor.’ 


Studied 
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Studied the Zon, became a free 

And eafv man of Gallantry : 

But if while.capering at my Glafs, 

Or toying with fome fav’rite Lafs, 

I heard th’ aforefaid Hawk a-coming, 
Or Buzzarp on the ftaircafe humming, 
At once the fair angelic maid 

Into my Coal-hole I convey’d, 

At once, with ferious look profound a 
Mine eyes commercing with the ground, 
I feem’d like one eftrang’d to fleep, 

«* And fix’d in cogitation deep,”’ 

Sat motionlefs, and in my hand I 


Held my * Do&rina Placitandi, 
And though I never read a page in’t, 
Thanks to that fhrewd well-judging Agent, ' 





My Sifter’s hufband, Mr. SHark, | 
Soon got fix Pupils and a Clerk, 
Five Pupils were my ftint, the other : 
I took to compliment his Mother ; 
All round me came with ready money | 
Like Hybla bees furcharg’d with honey, 
Which, as they prefs’d it fo genteelly, 

And begg’d me to accept fo freely, | | 
Seem’d all fo fond of Speciazt PLEADING, 

And all fo certain of fucceeding, . 

I, who am always all compliance, 

As well to Pupils as to Clients, 

Took as genteelly as they paid it, 

And freely to my purfe convey’d it ; 
That I might praétically thew, | 
And they in /pecia/ manner know 
Ere they began their Pleas to draw, 
What an + AssumpsiT meant in Law— 4 





Jo wit for divers weighty fums 

Of lawful cafe at Pleader’s Rooms, 
By me faid Pleader, as was prudent, : 
t Had and received to ule of Student ; | 


a 


** Dotrina Placitandi, ** or the art and fcience of Special Pleading, 

a book fo entitled, fhewing where and in what Cafes and by what Per- 

fons, Pleas, as well real as perfonal, and mixed, may be properly 
pleaded.’” 

* + Afumpfit—A form of Aétion fo called. When one man becomes 

legally indebted to another, the Law implies a Promife of Payment, 

for which, what is called indebitatus afump/fit lies.’ , 

“} The ation for money bad and received, lies only for money ‘4 

| 





which, ex eeguo et bono, Defendant ought to refund. Com. Dig. tit. 
AGion on the Cafe—in affumpfit, a. 1. 


fei - money paid by miftake or on a confideration which happens to 
8 In 
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In fhort, I aéted as became me, 

And where’s the Pieader that can blame me? 
Not one of all the trade that [ know, 
E’er fails to take the Ready Tino, 
Which haply, if his purfe receive, 
No human art can e’er retrieve. 
Sooner when Gaijlia’s .credit’s flown 
Yo fome Usopiaz world unknown, 

* Astr2@a fhall on earth remain 
The latt of the celeftial train, 

‘Yo tender Affgnats at Par 
Triumphant in the Champ de Mar’, 
And when their deep laid projedts fail, 
And Guillotincs no more avail, 

Her baffled Statefmen thail excife 
Some.new found region in the fkies, 
And tow’ ring in an air balloon 

Pluck Reguifitions from the Moon ; 
Sooner the daring wighis who go 
Down to the watery world below, 
Shall force old Neptune to difgorge 
And vomit up the Roya GeorceE; 
Than He who hath his bargain made 
And legally his cath convey’d, 
Shall:e’er his pocket reimburie 

By diving in a Lawyer’s Purfe.’ 

We queftion not that the lovers of humour and good-natured rail. 
lery will join us in withing for the fequel, which is to appear on the 
condition of a favourable reception of the firft part. Many of the 
notes are really inftructive; at leaft they have proved fo to us, who 
happily are little converfant with the modes of attack and defence in 
segal warfare. 

Though well fatisfied on the whole with the author’s accuracy of 
verfification, and particularly with a corretne/s in his rhymes beyond 
that of common writers in burlefque ; we were fomewhat thocked with 

a itrange flip in a man of education, that of making /aaw rhyme to ab- 
for. ‘This mutt have been owing to a grofs provineialifm prevail- 
ing in fome of our counties, by adding r to the end of words terml- 


nating in aw, when followed by a vowel—as, ‘* the laws of the land. "Ay 
' 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOK. 
Art. 56. 4 Appendix to the Eton Latin Grammar, contifting of Ex- 
a Notes, and other ufeful Additions to that valuable Work. 
8vo. . bound. Hamilton and Co. 
This Poa: be an ufeful Appendix to the Eton Grammar: but 
there is nothing more in it than what every Grammar of the Latin”, 
tongue ought to contain, Pan: 


Art. 57. The Pleafures of Reafon : : or, the Hundred Thoughts of a 
fenfivle Young Lady; in Englith and French. Fy R. Gillet, 
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‘ * Uluma calicolum Tessas ASTRA reliquit. ' Viare.’ 
Lecturer 
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Lefturer on Philofophy and F.R.S.. Small izmo. pp. 168. 3s. 

fewed. Wallis. 1796. 

Moral maxims and fables were, it is well known,.in common ufe 
among the antients, as modes of inftruction ; and each method has its 
ditinct advantage ; the former tends to fix moral truths on the me- 
mory; the latter, to render them interefting and amufing by the aid 
of the fancy, ‘The neat little volume before us is not unfuccefsful in 
the application of both thefe methods to the purpofe of female in- 
fruction. ‘The maxims are not always, indeed, expreffed in that 
concife and pointed manner which this kind of writing feems to re- 
quire: but tne language is correct and perfpicuous ; and—which is of 
fill more confequence—the thoughts, if not fo perfeétly diftinét as to 
be, like the paragraphs, an hundred in number, are jult and im- 
portant, and peculiarly proper to be imprefled on young minds. 
They teach, particularly, the value of intellectual and moral accom- 
plifhments, the neceility of felf-command, and the benefit of habits 
of refolution and induftry. On the fubjeé of friendfhip, we find an 
excellent obfervation, which we fhall copy as a {pecimen : 

‘ J have learned to diflinguifh three kinds of Friendfhips: that of 
the Mind, among perfons that amufe each other; that of Character, 
between perfons who pleafe each other ; and that of the Heart,amon 
perfons who love each other.—In the firft, I find the pleafure of bein 
entertained or inftru¢ted; in the fecond, that of being fuffered and 
borne wish: butin the third, 1 find much nobler fentiments which in- 
tereft and affect me; 1 find in it a fupport that 1 fhould feek in vain 
elfewhere.’ 

Under the divifion of Moral Mifcellanies, are feveral pleafing and 
infructive fables in profe; and both in fentiment and ftyle, this is a 
very proper book to be put into the hands of young ladies. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 58. Foreign Agriculture: or, an Effay on the comparative Ad- 
vantages of Oxen for ‘Tillage in competition with Horfes. Being 
the Refult of Practical Hufbandry by the Chevalier de Monroy, of 
the late Corps of Chevaux Legers of the Ordinary Guard of 
Louis XVI. Seleéted from Communications in the French Lan- 
guage, with additional Notes. By jobn Talbot Dillon, Efg. 
M.R. 1. A. Under Secretary of tae Boaid of Agriculture, and 
Honorary Member of the Literary and Philofophical Society of 
Manchelter. 8vo, 2s. Nicol, &c. 1796. 

Gratitude will ever excite efteem, and incline us to think favour- 
ably of whatever is connected with it. M.de Monroy, in a Dedica- 
tion of this Eflay to the Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, fays, 
“lam prompted to lay it before the public, folcly with a view of 
teltifying my fenfe of the protection I enjoy, in this benevolent coun- 
try.”’"—Had we, from this declaration, received no degree of pre- 
Pofleffion in the author’s favour, we fhould have gone through his 
Paper with alacrity, merely as being defcriptive of a favourite branch 
of hufbandry, as praétiled in a foreign country :—but we mutt confefs 
that, although we have received through thefe means confiderable 
erauincation, we have reaped little inftruction, either from the Eflay 

itfelf, 
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itfelf, or from the notes that are attached to it. The fubje&, fo fr 
as calculations and arguments go, may be faid to be exhaufted, In. 
deed, all calculations on it are, in a degree, vague, if the individual 
animals, on which they are formed, be not accurately {pecified. 
Some oxen are of double the value of others, in regard to work; and 
in horfes, alfo, there is great difparity. 

We have not a doubt of the fuperiority of oxen, properly bred and 
properly managed, over horfes, in the ordinary works of agriculture; 
yet we are of opinion that ‘there is little probabilicy of their being 
readily introduced into thefe works, by any arguments that ean be 
offered in their favour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 59. The Peeper; 2 Collection of Effays, Moral, Biographical, 
and Literary. 12zmo. pp. 347. 48. Boards. Allen and Wef, 
1796. 

i ies of Effays, though it may be confidered as belonging to 
the clafs of ** light fummer reading,’’ feems to require a more than 
common degree of exertion in the writer. If very profound {pecu- 
Jation be not fought in produttions of this kind, fomething above the 
ordinary level, both in fentiment and ftyle, may reafonably be ex- 
eae a The public tafte has been already fo much refined, in this 

ind of writing, by the eafe of Addifon, the terfenefs of Hawkef- 
worth, and the ftrength of Johnfon, that it relu€tantly floops to infe- 
rior entertainment. ‘We are forry not to introduce with greater 
advantage the name of Mr.Watkins, announced in the dedication as 
the author of thefe Effays, in comparifon with thofe of his predecef- 
fors. ‘Lhe general ftyle of his performance is not marked with any 
peculiar characters of elegance; it never rifes above neatnefs; itis 
often mean and flovenly ; and it is fometimes grammatically inaccue 
rate. Of the latter fault, the following expreffions are examples: 

* the reader need not go far ;?>—* men may be prejudiced egually as 

Saolifh againft an opinion, &c. ;?——* from that period fhould their ftu- 

dies be turned towards thofe fubje€s as fhall beft qualify them,’ &c.;— 

* have entirely forgot.’ 

Many of the papers on moral and religious fubjeéts differ little from 
the ordinary run of fermons; fcarcely any are enlivened with ftrokes 
of wit or pleafantry ; the reader will feldom find his attention arrefted 
by novelty of remark, and he will fometimes be offended by ftrong 
expreffions. of religious and political bigotry. Literary papers are 
announced in the title: but we find only one paper which can with 
propriety be claffed under this denomination ; this is, ** On the rife 
of foreign phrafes ia writing and converfation ;’? in which this fa- 
fhionable praétice is properly cenfured. ‘The beft papers are the 
biographical: viz. memoirs of Mrs. Ann Ayfcough* ; of that ex- 
traordinary man, John Henderfon of Oxford; and of our guondan 
able coadjutor, the Rev. Samuel Badcock. 


———- 





*~A Proteitant lady, of uncommon and excellent accomplifhments, 
who was inhumanly racked, and afterwards burnt, for her religion, 


Art. 


in the reign of that pious defender of the faith, Henry VIII. 





Mars. 


i. 
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Art, 60. Hints for promoting a Bee Society. 8vo,. 6d, Darton and 
Harvey. 1796. 

Jt is the purpofe of the benevolent writer of this little traét, whom 
we under{taad to be Dr. Lettfom, to excite the attention both of the - 
economift and the lover of natural knowlege to the pleafing labours 
of that valuable and wonderful infe& the bee ; and while it is his wifh 
to render them equally profitable and amufing, he feems defirous of 
affording a fervice of gratitude to the ind uftiious little workman him- | 
felf, by pointing out a mode of ob:sining his fpoils without at the . 
fame time depriving him of 'ife, The avthor obferves that, while 
horticulture is increafed to {uch a degree round the metropolis, the: 
opportunity which it oifers of gaining unbought riches from the pro- 
duéts of the hive is almoft totally pegiected ; and after having hinted, 
jn a few words, the utility which might refult from a fociety of friends - 
to the Bee, he defcribes (with the aid of a plate) a very commodious 
and plealing Colony hive for thefe infects, now exifting in the bed- 
chamber of a Mr. Lover ; which we cannot but warmly recommend 
to the notice of our curious and humane readers. We fhall add that 
we have been favoured with fuch an ocular proof of the fuccefs of 
this ingenious contrivance, as leaves us no room to doubt of its fitnefs 


for the intended purpofe. A 


Art.61. Letters from Mr. Fletcher Chrifian, containing a Narrative 
of the Tranfaétions on board his Majeity’s Ship Bounty, before 
and after the Mutiny, with his fubfequent Voyages and Travels in 
South America. 1zmo. 3s.6d. fewed. Symonds. 1796. 

This publication, for the authenticity of which no other voucher is. 
offered than that of the writer, afluming the name of Mr. Fletcher 
Chriftian, pledging his honour, is evidently manufactured from de- 
{criptions taken out of other voyages, with the addition of a few ime, 
probable and uninterefting incidents, written apparently with no other. 
defign than the hopes of profiting by the credulity of the public. 
Mr. Edward Chriftian, brother ot Fletcher Chriftian, has publicly 


. denounced the impofure, by an advertifement in the news-papers. . ¢% 


Art.62. da dAddrefs to the Ladies from a Young Man: The Second 
Edition. szmo. pp.100. zs. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 
The office of cenfor of female manners—an office. of great importe 

ance to the public, but of great difficulty and delicacy—has never 

been ftatedly occupied fince the days of the Speétator. A few writers 
have occafionally affumed this itation: but they have been, commonly, 
either too grave to amufe, or too flippant to inftruct: they have 

Wanted that happy union of good-fenie with eafy pleafantry, and of 

exainefs of delineation with pertinency of remark, which introduced 

Addifon’s female leétures, with fo much credit and effeét, to the 

breakfaft tables of the age in which he lived. 

Wecannot fo far flatter this lecturer on female manners, as tocall him 
afecond Addiion. ‘The prefent mode of female drefs, indeed, which 
mit be allowed to approach towards indelicacy, is a very proper fab- 
jet of animadverfion; and this fafhionable folly is, in the prefent 
addrefs, cenfured with perfe€t decorum, and with a degree of refpect 
for the female charaéter which is highly commendable. Yet—and 
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let not the remark be conftrued into an improper indulgence to fe, 
male frailty—we cannot but think that the young man has treated the 
fubject fomewhat too gravely. Inftead of being of opinion, with the 
author’s friend mentioned in the preface, that the ftyle is too collo. 
quial, we fhould have been better pleafed had it been lefs luxuriant in 
poetical allufion and quotation, and been rendered more Captivating 
by delicate and playful humour. However, the tendency of the piece, 
we have faid, is good; and its effe&, as far as it attraéts attention, : 
muft be ufeful. The errors of modern female education are welt 
reprefented in the following paflage : 

« Let us candidly examine in what refpeéts the education of a wo- 
man qualifies her for the performance of the duties of matrimony :’ 
Does fhe learn thefe duties at the boarding-fchool? No, furely: the 
principal part (I had almoft faid the whole) of her time is occupied in 
learning to be accomplifbed. 1s fhe the beft dancer, or muficat pro-: 
ficient ? She is the miltrefs’s darling, the clevereit girl, the envy of 
her fchool-fellows : She is feldom employed in reading books of hif- 
torical information, or moral inttruétion; and even female virtue — 
feems to be inculcated more from a fear of thame, than as a principle — 
of morality. At fixteen or feventeen fhe leaves fchool, and és intro. 
duced into the world; that 1s, fhe goes to every rout, and to eve 
dance, to which fhe is invited ;.a difftpation of thought, a relith for 
trifles, and a habit of expence, are the inevitable confequences ; the 
cannot marry unlefs fhe marries a man of fortune; fhe is much, very 
much, attached to the ** dear fellow,’’ but he muft keep her a car- 
riage, and indulge her in all her former expences, or fe is prudent, 
and muft endeavour to forget him; the conflict is violent; but, poor 
fou), the muft endure it; her duty to her family requires it.—Is this, 
or is it not, a fair ftatement? If it be, good heaven, what a {chook 
és this world for wives and mothers! Is it to be expeed that the 
marriage-ceremony is a charm againft the inveteracy of habits? We 
find, alas! that it is not :—wonder we then, that 

—— ‘* marriage vows 
«¢ Are falfe as dicers’ oaths?’’ * 


Let it be reported that a marriage is to take place; is it enquired 

whether the difpofitions of the parties concerned are congenial, or 

what ate the profpe&ts of happinefs? No; but it is afked, Has thea 
good eftabli foment P Js the match an advantageous ome? Do they heep 
their carriage ?—But I have done; for 1 am treading on dangerous 

Zround, and will e’én change my itation.’ : 

‘The young female world will find, in this addre‘s from their young 

male friend, many kind cautions, and much good advice, which we 

recommend to their ferious confideration. : 

Art. 63. Ax Appeal tr Popular Opinion, againft Kidnapping and 
Marder ; including a Narrative of the late atrocious Proceedings 
at Yarmouth; with the Statements, Hand-bills, &e. pro & com 
By John Thelwall. vo. 1s. Jordan. 1796. 
We profefs ourfelves to be among the number of thofe, who think 

that employing violence to controul opinion is one of the greateft 
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offences that can be committed againft the fpirit of a free conftitution ; 
and that the outrage becomes infinitely more dangerous, when its in- 
firuments are the armed and difciplined bodies maintained for the pub- 
lic fecurity. We cannot, therefore, but look on the late attempt on 
the perfon of Mr. Thelwall at Yarmouth (the nature of which we be- 
lieve to be fufficiently known and avowed) as a very criminal and 
candalous tranfaction, which no man of fenfe, whatever be his party, 
will regard without deteftation. That in the breal of the intended 
fafferer himfelf it fhould excite peculiar indignation, is no matter of 
wonder; and, if his rhetoric on the occafion fomewhat paffes the 
bouads of good tafte, and of fober reprefentation, we think him ex- 
cufaole as a man, and fhall not criticife him as a writer. 


Art. 64. Catechifm of Health: for the Ufe of Schools, and for 
Domeftic Inftruétion. By B. C. Fauft, M.D. Covnfellor and 
Phyfician to the reigning Count of Schaumburgh Lippe, &c. &c. 
Tranflated from the laft German Edition. By J. H. Baffe. 12ma. 
2s. Dilly. 
se iy lefs our intention than to difcourage thofe attempts at 

enlarging the circle of juvenile acquirements, which have of late 
years greatly conduced to the real improvement of fy{ftems of educa- 
tion. The ttate of mankind abfolutely requires this extenfion ; and 
they who, through pride or prejudice, obftinately refufe to accommo- 
date their methods to the progrefs of opinion, will find them/eclves 
left behind in difcredit. ‘Yet it is obvious that there muft be limits 
in the feleGtion of proper fubjeéts for early inftruction, and that no laft- 
ing good can be effected by anticipating the periods in which the mind 
expands and the judgment acquires due ftrength. Perhaps no topic 
could eafily be fuggefted, which is lefs adapted for children than the 
principles and detai! of medical,management ;—a matter either of re- 
condite fcience or.of complicated experience, and concerning which 
even profefliondl men are far from having come to an agreement. A 
few fimple rules refpeQing their conduét, in matters neceffarily left to 
their own difcretion, might, indeed, ufefully make a part of familiar 
and domeftic inftruction.: but what have they to do with regulations 
which fall under the province of the parent, matter, nurfe, or phyfi- 
cian, and of which they muft be the objects, not the authors? The 
prefent work, therefore, appears to us entirely mif-named or mif-con- 
ceived ; it is rather a catechifm for parents than for children; and to 
make it a part of the inftrution of the latter would be only to occupy 
their minds with a number of things which it is impoffible they could 
properly comprehend, and the ufe of which commences at a much 
later age. 

The author is evidently a man of knowlege and humanity; too 
fond, perhaps, of certain notions which, under the planfible idea of 
following nature, have been latterly inculcated, but which, without 
actual experience, may lead to a dangerous dogmatifm. Is it not, 
for inftance, an imprudent dedudtion from the general doctrine of the 
benefit of expofure to cool air, to affert that ‘from the hour of birth 
the head of a child ought to be kept uncovered ?’——and is a man of 
Prudence warranted to direét that < all infants fhould be immerfed in 
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cold water every day?’ Jt would be eafy for us to point out man 

affertions and directions, of which the theoretical! truth, or the pratt, 
cal propriety, may be very problematical ; even fetting afide the ob. 
jeCtion of their erroneous addrefs to children. On the whole, if the 
purpofe of the tranflation be to promote the adoption of the work in 
the education of youth here, as has been done in Germany, we do not 
hefitate to fay that, in our opinion, both the defign and the execution 
are injudicious: but, as a collection of precepts on important points in 
the nurfing and rearing of children, and the training them to the pof- 
feffion of a healthful body and found mind, we think it may ufefully 
be confulted by thofe who read with due caution and refleion. Ay 


Art. 65. Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of the World, from the 
earlieft to the prefent Period; exhibiting in each Table their im- 
mediate Succeffors, collateral Branches, and the Duration of their 
refpective Reigns, fo conitruéted as to form a Series of Chronology; 
and including the Genealogy of many other Perfonages and Fa. 
milies diftinguifhed in facred and protane Hiftory ; particularly all 
the Nobility of thefe Kingdoms defcended from Princes. By the 
Rev. William Betham, of Stonham Afpel, Suffolk. Folio. Com- 
mon Paper 3]. 13s. 6d. Fine Paper ql. 14s. 6d. Boards. Rob- 
fon, &c. 1795. 

Thefe Tables mutt have coft the indefatigable compiler prodigious 

Jabour and attention. As a book of occafiona! confultation and re- 

ference, it will rank (we imagine) with the moil efteemed produe- 

tions of the kind. We fay this, prefuming entirely on its corre&nels, 
of which we have nodoubt: but as it is not a work for perufal, like 

a hiftory or a differtation, a reviewer can only ipeak from general ap- 

-pearances ; and thefe are all very much in favour of the publication. 

Indeed we fcruple noi to give Mr. Betham’s work the preference even 

to Anderfon’s ** Roya! Genealogies *,’’ (the moit confiderable of our 

former compilements, cf this kind,) on account of the greater fim- 

_plicity and neatnefs of his method, and the di:embarafiment of his 

performance from extraneous hiftorical matter: we have often found 


-ourfelves rather confufed than enlightened by confulting Anderton. 


The volume is printed with uncommon neatnefs, and with every 
indication of accuracy and care. Ina fhort prefatory advertile- 
ment, Mr. Betham gives an account of the materials of which he 
has made ufe in the compilement ; and by which it appears that he 
has confulted ail the beft authorities; viz. the Bible, the Univerfal 
Hiftory. the Clafiics, Anderfon, Rollin, the Peerages, &c.—His 
chief guides in chronology were Newton and Blair.—The work is 
dedicated, by permiffion, to Tue Kine. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 66. Chriftian Philanthropy; preached before the Affociated 
Friendly Societies of the City of Bath, May 16, 1796. By the 
Reverend Richard Warner, Curate of St, James’s Pasifh. 8v0 
1s. Dilly. 
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Afenfible, liberal, and elegant difcourfe, in which the charaéter 
of Chrift and the genius of his religion are well pourtrayed, and the 

reat law of Chriftian benevolence is ftrongly enforced. The 

reacher very pertinently applies this doctrine to the circumftances of 
bis auditors; recommending to the affociated focieties the reciprocal 
exercife of candour, amid an unavoidable diverfity of political and 
religious opinions. 

Art.67. The good Man, and faithful Minifer, made eminently ufeful. 
A Funeral Sermon, preached at Stepney Meeting, June 19, 1796, 
occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Samuel Brewer, fifty Years 
Paftor of the Independent Church in that Place, who departed this 
Life June it, 1795. ‘Together with the Oration delivered at the 
Interment. By George Ford. vo. 1s. Mathews. 

This difcourfe is written in the ufual manner of funeral fermons 
among the Independents; pious and affectionate ; orthedox, and, in 
the appropriate language of the iect, evangelical ; and full of fcrip- 
tural allufions and quotations. An account of the religious experience 
and minifterial labours of Mr. Brewer is introduced. ‘The oration at 
the grave is in the fame ftrain.—Mr. Brewer was a perfon of confi- 
derable eminence and refpectability, particularly among the diffenters 


of the above-mentioned denomination. E 
o 


Art.68. The Principles and Duties of Chrifianity inculcated and en- 
forced, Preached at Sunbury, Middlefex, May 25> 1796, being 
the Anniverfary Meeting of two Friendly Societies of poor Tradet- 
men and Day Labourers in that Parith, initituted for their mutual 

Support in cafe of Sicknefs, Accident, or Old Age. By James 

Cowe, M.A. Vicar. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 

This is a praétical difcourfe, happily fuited to the occafion and to 
the audience, Without defcending to low familiarity, Mr. Cowe in- 
ftructs his hearers, with great plainnefs, on various topics of Chriftian 
duty. His advice, concerning the behaviour which ought to prevail 
wih refpect to perfons of different religious fentiments, is very liberal 
and candid; and he gives his audience excellent initruction on their 
‘conduét towards each other in the friendly focieties, formed for their 


mutual benefit. E ’ 


Art. 69. The Social Worfpis of the One God agrecable to Reafon and 
Scripture ; preached in the Chapel in Prince’s Street, Weitminkter, 
March 27, 1796, on undertaking the Pattoral Office in that Place. 
by Thomas Jervis. 8vo. pp. 32. 18s. Robinfons. 

Rational fentiments concerning the Supreme Being, and concerning 
the obligaticn, the pleafure, and the benefit of religious worthip, are, 
in this difcourfe, illufirated in clear, ftrong, and‘animated language. 
The preacher has preferved the due medium between dry argument 
and flimfy declamation, and has prefented the public with a judicious 

. yet popular difcourfe on a very important and feafonable topic. Mr. 

jervis {peaks in terms of very high but certainly deferved refpect of 

nls predeceffor, the late excellent Dr. Kippis: 
_‘ A name,’ fays he, ¢ which will not be mentioned without ex- 

Céing in your breafts, as well as my own, the heartfelt emotions of 

12 friendhhip, 
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friendthip, veneration, and regret; a name, which will be remem. 
bered in the world as long as mauly abilities, folid learning, fterlin 
worth, and unaffected bencvolence fhall continue to retain a place in 
the efteem of mankind. In him, the perional virtues and talents of 
the man were fo admirably blended with the acquirements of the 
fcholar, and the elevated fentiments and principles of the Chriftian, 
as to conftitute a rare, valuable, and accomplifhed chara@ter. In 
him, fcience has loft an ornament, religious liberty and truth an able 
advocate, and humanity a difinterefted friend. 
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CORRESPONDENCER 


We have received the following benevolent Propofal from a Cor- 
refpondent who figns his letter, which accompanied it, CLericus, 


We are happy in making room for it, [though neceflarily fomewhat 
abridged] heartily wifhing fuccefs to fo excelient a defign: 


‘ Proposat for lending fmall Sums of Money, for a fhort Time, 
without Intereft, to virtuous and induitrious Perfons jabouring 
under temporary Difficulties. 


‘ Various are the methods which humanity has fuggefted for the 
elief of poverty and diftrefs, while too little attention has beeg 

paid to plans for preventing thofe evils, which fo large a portion of 
mankind are born to fuffer. Itis certain that the unhappy tranfition 
from competence to indigence is commonly occafioned by a temporary 
difficulty, which may be removed by a {mall afliftance from the hand 
of the benevolent, and all the confequent mifery avoided. The labourer 
or manufacturer, whofe daily induftry is barely fufficient to fupport.a nu- 
merous family, is perhaps laid on the bed of fickneds,. or, without any - 
mifcondu¢t, for a fhort time, may happen to be unemployed; bis wife 
and children immediately want bread ; and fhortly after comes an un- 
feeling landlord, who fells the little furniture, and turns out the poor 
wretches either to ftarve or become a burthen tothe parifh. This fixes 
the dettiny of the unfortunate family for the whole remainder of life; for 
though there is a laudable pride even in the loweft individual, which 
makes him abbor the idea of being dependent on parifh-rates, and ex- 
cites him to every exertion, left the dear little objeéts of his affec- 
tion fhould be ftizmatized by the badge of paupers; yet when he finds 
the diigrace wholly unavoidable, and his name is once regiftered in the 
parochial records of the poor, he never ftrives to regain his independence, 
becaufe he thinks his reputation irrecoverable. Too often alfa it hap- 
ens that for a fmail debt the poor man is fhut up in prifon great part 
of his life, and rendered ufelefs to his family and the public: and 
though the fociety for liberating perfons confined for fmall debts has 
been much, and c .‘ervedly applauded, yet if charity fhould begin her 
god-like work a little earlier, and prevent thofe unfortunate men from 
boing dragged from ufceful employments, and the arms of their lament- 
ing families, much greater good would be done. ‘This is evident on 
the flighteft confideration; for when the father is committed to prifon, 
the ehildren muft be provided for by the parifh, or they will become 
vagrants and a peft to the public, while the wife is overwhelmed by their 
calamity, and perhaps abandons herfelf to defpair. The prifoner, in the 
guean while, forgets the habits of induftry, and learns thofe vices we 
tne 
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the illiterate indolent acquire'in all fituations, but particularly in that | 


fchool of immorality, a gaol. Very feldom indeed it happens, that 
after being difcharged from confinement he collects his {cattered family, 
refumes his former calling, and recovers his credit as an honeft and in- 


duftrious man. Now could oceafional relief be given to fuch a perfon ' 


while ftruggling with his adverfe condition, he might not only continue 
to be the fupport of his family, but in all probability would be foon able 
to repay a {mall fum of money, which might be lent him from a fund, if 
it fhould be inftituted for fuch.a beneficent purpofe. And, as the bafis 
of fuch an inftitution muft entirely depend on a careful difcrimination 
of character, the Petitioners. fhould come well recommended by three 
or more refpectable neighbours for their honefty and indultry, and as 
being perfons who will probably be able to difcharge the loan within 

months. As there muit be fome debtors to this inftitution, 
whofe misfortunes by long continuance will keep them infolvent, it wilt 
be neceffary to have an annual fubfcription to fupport it.—There are many 
benevolent perfons who are not rendered fo giddy in the vortex of plea- 
fure, nor fo deafened by the clamour of politics, but they can ftill hear the 
cry of human diftrefs, and are ready togive every poflible fuccour. To 
fuch only is this propofal addrefled, and they are earneftly requefted to 
give ita mature confideration, and not haftily difmifs it on account of 
fome apparent objections. The propofer is fenfible that fome diffieul- 
ties would attend the execution of this plan, but he does not think them 


infuperable; and furely the benefit to be derived from it to the’ 


virtuous and induftrious poor, is of fuch importance as would well 
juttify an experiment how far it is practicable. The common objec- 
tion will be, that few will be able and willing to repay the money they 


fhall borrow from fuch funds; but if a proper regard be paid to cha. 


racter, it is likely this will not be found true. But even fuppofing 
this to be the cafe, certainly it is not a fufficient reafon for rejecting 
this propofal. For fhould a confiderable part of the fums thus advanced 
be funk, it muft be allowed that charity can never be exercifed in a 
more beneficial manner. ‘The afliftance we give the poor is generally by 
alms to thofe who either receive parith pay, or live in a itate of indolence 
and vagrancy, and whofe impudence makes them intrude on and ha- 
tafs the benevolent. By fuch perfons the money is ufually mifapplied 
to the purpofes of intemperance, or unneceffary indulgence; or at bett 
fords but a fhort relief. For much more difcretion and economy in 
the management of alms cannot be expected from thofe whofe impru- 
dence and extravagance have. perhaps, contributed to reduce them to 
their unhappy fituation. But now if the money fo beftowed fhould 
be applied to extricate fober and diligent perfons embarrafled by cafuab 
difficulties, the effeG& would be very different ; for we may lay itt down 
asarule, that where there is no profpect but that of conttant want, a 
temporary relief will. be tranfient and ineffectual, but if the want be 
only temporary, afhftance will be attended with the moft happy con- 
quences.— , 
_* Should thefe ideas coincide with the fentiments of thofe perfons, who, 
like the Divine Founder of Chriftianity, are atuated by that genuine phi- 
lanthropy which fhews itfelf by doing good, the author of this addrefs 
will think himfelf greatly obliged if they will be kind enough to let him 
know to what extent fuch an inftitution fhould receive their fupporty-and 
they arehumbly requefted at the fame time to favour him with their opi- 
ion on this fubject, and give him fome hints for improving this fcheme, 
and guarding againft its abufes. Be pleafed to direct to the Rev. M.H. 
10 
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to be left with Mr.C. Buckton, Printer, 38, Great Pulteney-ftreet, 
Golden Square, London.’ 

We beg leave earneftly to recommend the charity propofed by this . 
unknown Correfpondent, as it appears, in every view, to be oneof. 
the molt ufefui kind, and may, poflibly, become one of the moft ex... 
tenfive. Dean Swift appropriated, in a fimilar manner, from his own’ 
income, a confiderable fum; and it is well known that much good: 
was effected by that mode. ‘* To infure the reward of induttry is to 
beftow a benefit at once on the individual and on the public *.” 








We have received letters from our old correfpondent A. Z. and 
from a friendly writer who figns C. D. refpeéting the various opinions 
entertaiped of the moral character of Queen Elizabeth and Mary, 
Queen of Scots; occafioned by fome remarks on that fubjeét, which 
occurred in our review of Mr. Norgate’s Effays. (See Rev. for Sept.) 
We muft decline, however, any profecution of an argument which _ 
does not appear fufceptible of decifion ; and concerning which, there- 
fore, various opinions will, after all, be entertained. | | 





Chytander will fee that we have availed ourfelves of his obliging 
correction of an inadverteacy. We thank him alfo for his inform. 
ation. 





We 4re informed that the price of Mr. Brydfon’s heraldic work was 
mifprinted in our laft number. It fhould be tos. 6d. inftead of 6s. 





W.H. refrethes our memory, in a cafe in which we confefs there. 
has been fome neglect. : 





W. R.’s letter, we are forry to fay, has been accidentally. overs 
looked, till it was too late to afford it proper notice in this Nurhber. 





Mr. Wanfey’s letter is received ; and proper attention will be paid 
to it. 

Hiforicus is informed that the Continuation of our General Index, 
bringing that work down to the end of the 81ft vol. or firlt Series of 
the Review, is juft publifhed, in one vol. $vo, 


_—— —_—- -—~ 


In the Rev. for Sept. p: 49. 1.27. putafemicolon after * preceding 3’ 
p- 53- 1.11. for * Oxford,’ r. Cambridge. ; stp 

In the Appendix, p. 494. Art. V. lar. for * performed on,’ f 
performed in; p. 520, 1. 26. dele the words ¢ our poetry;’ p. 551+ 
1. 12 from bottom, for ‘ though lefs,’ r. which are lefs. Oa 
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* Hawkefworth’s Life of Swift. 
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